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G.I. JON EIS ch CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Very Popular Books. 





Seymour’s Arithmetics. 
‘*The best two book Series.’’ 
BY GEO. E. SEYMOUR, A. M., 
Instructor in the St. Louis High School. 


An Elementary Arithmetic, 
(Oral and written). Price, 40c. 


A Practical Arithmetic, 
Price, 60 Cents. 


Specimen copies will be sent to teachers and 
school officers on receipt of 60 cents. 





Hotsze’s First Lessons in Physios. 
Hotze’s First Lessons in Physiology. 
BY C. L. HOTZE. 

Price, 75 Cents. 





werThese books are gaining rapidly in popu- 
larity, ond are among the best books fovnd in 
our sch i copies will be sent to 
teachers and school officers on receipt of 50c. 








Circles in English Grammar, 
BY T. BR. VICKROY, A. M. 
Price, 60 Cents. 


Language Lessons and Technical Grammar 
combined. 
- Endorsed by leading teachers, and favored 
with extensive adoption. 

**The beat kind of work for graded schools.’’ 

Specimen copies will be sent to teachers and 
achool officers on receipt of 40 cents. 


RHETORICAL METHOD. 
BY HENRY W. JAMESON, A.B. 
Price 75 Cents. 





The Fourth Edition of this book is now ready. 
It is highly recommended for use in High 
Schoois and the Freshman class of Colleges. 
**There is no better treatment of the subject 
of Composition, than that found in the second 
part of this excellent book.’’ 
Selections for Reading, with an In- 
troduction upon Elocution 

BY HENRY W. JAMESON, A. B. 

Price, 1.00 

‘*A capital companion book to the author’s 
excellent ‘‘Rhetorical Method.’’ 
Specimen copies of the ‘‘Rhetorical Method’’ 
will be sent to teachers and school officers on 
receipt of 50 cents; and of ‘‘Selections for Read- 
ing,’’ on receipt of 60 cents. 


G. I. JONES & CO., 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
Of St. Louis. 


COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS: 
I. SMITH ACADEMY. | IV. THE COLLEGE. 


| 
Washington Avenue an? Nineteenth Street. | University Building, Washington Avenue and 
Opens September 15th. Seventeenth Street. Opens Sept. 15th. 
M. 8. SNOW, Dray. 


DEGREES. 
A Preparatory School, for College, Polytech- | I. Bachelor of Arts. 
pic Sehool and Business. II. Bachelor of t srteaaaaacal 


Ill. Master of Arts 
Il. MANUALTRAINING SCHOOL; vV. POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL. 


University Building, Washington Avenue and 
Seventeenth Street. Opens Sept. 15th. 


Cc. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 


DEGREES. 
I. Civil Engineer. 


DENHAM ARNOLD, PRINCIPAL | 


Washington Avenue and Eighteenth Street. 
Opens September 12th. 


©. M. WOODWARD, Dimecror. 


This is a School for Boys not less than Four- Il. Mechanical Engineer. 
teen Years Old. The Course of Instruction runs {II. Chemist 
through Three Years. Branches Taught are [ reread of Mines. 





Mathematics, History, Physics, English Lan- . 

guage and Literature, Drawing and the Use of | V[, ST. LPUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Tools; the last named includes Carpentry, Pat- | 

tern-Making, Blacksmithing, Machine-Work, | University Building, Washington Avenue and 
and the management of the Engine. Seventeenth Street. Opens October 3. 


III. MARY INSTITUTE. HALSEY C. IVES, 
| VII. ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL. 


Opens September 19th. , No. 1417 Lucas Place. Opens October 12th. 
C. 8. PENNELL, Principav. | W. G@. HAMMOND, LU.D., Dean. 


A Completely Equipped School for Girls and; ate Chancellor of the Iowa State University 
yonng Ladies. | Law School. 


DrIREcTOR. 


Beaumont and Locust Streets. 


W. G. ELIOT, Cuance.ior. 





For conditions of admission, or further information, apply to the officers named above. 
The Treasurer’s Office is in Room No. 3, University Building. 
Departments [V., V., VI. and VIL. are open to students of both sexes. 





——0-0. 

In the Undergraduate Departments, comprising the College and Polytechnic School, 
all facilities for the best education, Library, Apparatus, Laboratories, Assay Rooms, Gym- 
nasium, &., are adequately supplied. All “undergraduates” have free admission to 
work-shop instruction in Manual Training School 

Smith Academy has its own Laboratory, Gymnasium, Reference Library, &c. 

To the School of Fine Arts, the recent erection of the St. Louis Museum of Fine Arts, 
on Lucas Place, at cost of $130,000, has given the best opportunities for advanced instruc- 
tion. Its collection of casts, autotypes, and other objects of.art is not surpassed, tor the 
purposes of art instruction, by any art school in the United States. 

In the Law School, steady advancement has been made during the last three years. 
The accession of Dr. W. G. Hammond, who will give his undivided attention to the School, 
insures its great and continued impiuvement. The Library has been largely increased and 
the building put in complete order. 


“— 4 
In the various Departments seventy-five Professors and Instructors are fully employed, 
besides the occasional services of others in Lectures, &. 
The number of students in all departments now exceeds thirteen hundred. 
More than one hundred Lectures on topics connected with Science, History and Litera- 
ture, which are open to the public, are annually delivered in the University Halls. 





N. B. Good board, with lodging, including fire and light, can be obtained at Mrs. 
Wolfe’s, 1014 North Nineteenth Street, and at other equally convenient places, for $20 per 
month and upward. 

A dining-room or private restaurant is expected to be opened Sept. 1st, by Mrs. Eaton, 
No. 1725 Washington Avenue fone block from the University and Law Buildings], where 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 


OF YALE COLLEGE. ‘ 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and in Dynamic Engineering, in Agricul- 
ture, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geol- 
ogy, and in General Scientific Studies, with 
English, French, and German, Political Econ- 
omy, History, etc. 

For programme, address Prof.Gzo. J. Brusa, 
Executive Officer, New Haven, Conn. x312-2 


UNION COLLEGE OF LAW. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
The Fall term begins Sept. 21. Diploma ad- 
mijts to the Bar of Illinois. For circular address 
14-8 2t H. BOOTH, Chicago, Ill. 


Cooper Institute for Young Ladies, 


BOONVILLE, MO. 











The 12th Annual Session begins Sept, 5, 1881. 
The course of study fully abreast with the 
times. 
Board and tuition for the year, $180 00. 
14-8 2t ANTHONY HAYNES, Prin. 


LLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, 
for the special preparation of teachers. ‘The 
full course of study requires three years. Tui- 
tion free to those who p — themselves to teach 





in the State; to othe per year. High 
School Department the best advantages 
tor preparing for col Or for husiness. ‘Tui- 
tion: $30 per year. chool ——— 

ment furnishes excellent facil for obtaining 


a good. practical 9 ieee $25 ..per 
vear. Terms begin Au po Ph 1 and Nov. 21, 
1881. For partieulars dress Edwin ©. Hewett, 
President, Normal, Ml. 


Professors Wanted! 


The attention of Educators is cailed to the 
fact that the Board of Trustees of the University 
of Mississippi will meet at Oxford on the 12th 
of Sept., 1881, for the puryose of electing— 

1. A Professor of Metaphysics, Ethics, Phi- 
lesophes and Logic, salary $2 ine and house rent 
free ice Prof. Lyon, res sgped. 

2. A Professor of Natural istory seveeans 
Geology, Biology. Zoology and Botan 
chair has just been separated from the helt of 
Chemistry. Salary $2.000 and house rent free. 

8. An Instructor in Modern Languages. Sal- 
ary $1500. This name has just been separated 
from that of Lat 

Applications for these oe are res 
fully invited. Address are *y 
Board of Trustees, Oxtord, Missinet ppi. 

t 











ROOK a N. Y., Coll. —, School, 
(1849 to 1881). L. W. Hart, A. M , Prin- 
cipal. oom small; instruction thorough 
mA individual. hematics, 
business English, as each scholar ar ‘selects. | ( “ar 
ou nave friends in Brooklyn, 





ournal. 1-7 oi 
STLOUIS LAWSCHOOL 
LAW DEPARTMERAT WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 
of Study compres tro Agoual tober 13,21. Cour Course 
comp 

ead ee 
Finns htc tesa sag on 
amination. 





of 
brary. Address rp. 
jams 9 at ae cae ‘Bt. le in 








ST. LOUIS, 


full board cap be obtained at $3 per week, and single meals at proportionate rates, 


a 3 
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TWENTY-FIRST 


NL LOWS Fal 


—OPENS— 


Monday, October 3, 
—AND CLOSES— 


Saturday, Oct. 8, 1881. 


Premiums. $50,000.00 


The Exhibition of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, 
Swine, Poultry, Agricultural Implements, 


“ Machinery and Mechanical Displays, Works 


of Art and Textile Goods, will this year sur- 
pass anything before exhibited on this Con- 
tinent. 

All the railroads will carry passengers and 
freight to the St. Louis Fair at largely re- 
duced rates. 


Sales of Stock will be made a specialty. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 4, 


Grand Might Parade 


—OF THE— 


Veiled Prophets. 


Letters directed to the Secretary will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 
G. O. KALB, 
Secretary. 


CHAS. GREEN, 
President. 


MAS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, OF LYNN, MASS., 


an can Sympathize with Woman. 
alth of Woman is the Hope of the Race. 





LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
\VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Is a Positive Cure 
for all those Painful Complaints and Weak 
socommon toour best female population. 

It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
#pinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 
cerous humorsthere is checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
&t cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indi- 





on. 

That feeling of bearing down, cansing pain, weight 
fand backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINEKEHAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price @1. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receips-of price, $1 per box foreither. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let. Address as above. Mention this Paper. 


No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’sS 
LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, bilioariess, 
and torpidity of theliver. 2% cents per bo=. 

a@ Sold by all Druggists. <~\ 





Pes of Gold avd Silver. The 
uy” best kind of Reward: ever 
y given out in school or cel- 
lege. Greatest help to 
Cree teachersever known. Cap 
be sent by mail. Send stamp for catalogue. Al- 
80 silk badges and rosettes at wholesale R W. 
Kip, manufacturing jeweler, 62 Fulton Street, 
New York. 14-9 It 
Tells how to do the 
HILL’S MANUAL right thing at the 
right time in social and business life [tis the 
original, best classified, most beautifully illus- 
trated. elegani, extended, and complete form 
book in the world. 

The most -ontinuously selling and satisfactory 
book fer Agents. Agents Wanted Send 
for circulars of the new edition Address 

HILL STANDARD BOOK CO., 
14-9 It 103 State Street, Chicago. 


Best School Report Card Published. 


Aids teachers in curing tardiness; interests 
parents. Send 3 cent stamp for sample eard 
vackages of 50 sent post-paid for 2' three cent 
stamps or 100 for $1. Address all orders or com- 
munications to 8. S. McBride, West Farming- 
ton, Ohio 14-9 10t 

















Few fuil to order at seeing our beautiful and 
popular 
Monthly Report Cards. 
Samples free. They lasta term. One cent each. 


Albion Card Co., Albion, IOWA. 
14-9 It 








Officers of the National Teachers’ 
Association. 


XHE following named persons were 


the Association for the ensuing year : 

President, G. J. Orr of Georgia ; 
Secretary, W. D. Henkle,Ohio ; Treas- 
urer, H. S. Tarrbell, Indiana; Vice 
Presidents, W. T. Harris, Missouri ; 
T. H. C. Vance, Kentucky; E. K. 
Foster, Florida; W. O. Rogers, Lou- 
isiana; M. A. Newell, Maryland; J. 
M. Fish, Arkansas; H. S. Jones, Pa; 
Hugh S. Thompson, S.C; J. L. Pick- 
ard, Iowa; J. B. Peaslee, Ohio; J. 
W. Dickenson, Mass; Jerome Allen, 
New York. 

Counsellors at large — Gen. John 
Eaton, Washington; J. H. Smart, 
Indiana. 

Counsellors—C. C. Rounds, Maine; 
Miss Josephine Hodgdon, N. H; T. 
W. Bicknell, Mass; T. W. Mowey, 
BR. I; N...A. Calkins, N. ¥: J.-P. 
Wickersham, Pa; Miss S. E. Rich- 
mond, Md; W. H. Ruffner, Va; Rev. 
Wm. Grier, 8. C; ——— Brinkley, 
Ga; H. C. Armstrong, Ala; H. D. 
Wyatt, Tenn; J. D. Pickett, Ky; J. 
W. Dowd, Ohio; E. E. White, Ind; 
James P. Slade, Ill; Wm. H. Payne, 
Mich; C. W. Smith, Minn.; Miss 
Grace C. Bibb, Mo; W. W. Jones, 
Nebraska; H. P. Speer, Kan; J. 8. 
Gilchrist, Iowa; J.O. Wilson, Wash- 
ington; W. C. Whitford, Wis; Ed- 
ward H. Fay, Louisiana; O. F. Rus- 
sell, Ark; Albert J. Russell, Florida. 


<i 
—_—- 





The grand spectacular proces- 
sion of the Veiled Prophets will 
appear upon the streets of St. 
Louis October 4th, 1881. 





declared duly elected officers of 


BLACK BOARDS 


For Day Schools---For Sunday Schools 


WITH A PERFECT BLACK {LATE SURFACE 


J.B.MERWIN’S 


BLACK BOARD 
o” Sas 


BOARDS 


ricne 


6) ace 


ALL SIZES 


HO! RPOPONYCTIAGMtMINH CLATIHN® 


J.B.MerRwin. 


O04 HESNUT-ST. 
Sr.Louis Mo. 
STYLE A. STYLE B. 


MADE WITH HOLBROOK’'S IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING, 


The Blackboard has now become an indispensable article, not only to 
School Teachers and Sabbath School Superintendents, but also to all classes 
of instruetors, including mothers at home, lecturers and professors, and it is 
admitted by all, that in no way can “impressions upon the memory of the 
children be made so lasting, as by means of illustration upon the black- 
board. Superintendents of Sabbath Schools will find the style “A” peculi- 
arly adapted to their wants, as the illustrations may be drawn at leisure 
during the week, and the board then rolled up and carried to the school. 





Styles, Sizes and Prices. Music lines extra....... eeeniteee nese $1 00 
Style a, No. 1, 2x3 feet (see cut)............ $1 00 The above are mounted on rollers, with hooks 
ss DED cebsenteaprevacdseyesvased 1 35 | and rings for hanging up. 
ed Te Se Ce ee ae 1 80| Blackboards of Wood, Walnut Frame. 
ee DeM awhesh Chsaevsantssansauae 2 25 Style B, Size No. I, 2x3 ft, (seecut)........ $3 50 
og SRSERE SERRE Te 27 . ie B, SIG NOIE Boe cescscvescesec 5 25 
si ES me 315 = ied a aS as 7 00 
wed TG bbavbibh vinsabakanwhesndee 3 00 ee ag aes 
CTE SUtccescuswoes sckedineois 3 60 = = ee eee 12 
S DUUMEE + ceaacers Chee e sibs csbben's 4 20 ° 


33.1 send No. 1 and 2, style A, by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. Send direct. 
Iship by express, and in ordering parties will please specify the style of board wanted 
whether a, or B, and number, whether No. 1, 2, 3, 4 


I also supply Liquid Slating for Blackboards on the walls of schoel houses, which stands the 
est of use and time. See the following: 


HINDORSEMENT. 


; Office C. B. Clark, Architect, St. Louis, Mo 
J. B. Merwin—Dear Sir: The blackboards made of HOLBROOK’S Liquid Slating, put on the 
school houses of St. Louis by you, give perfect satisfaction. ‘They are both durable and economi- 
cal. I have tested this matter s0 thoroughly that I now make it a part of my regular contract in all 
school buildings, that the blackboards shall be put upon the walls, and shall be made of your 
Holbrook’s Liquid Slating. Respectfully, C. B CLARK, Architect. 


J.B. MERWIN, 


704 Cheannt Street Rt Tanie M. 


USE HOLBROOK’S 


IMPROVED LIQUID SLATING, 


FOR YOUR BLACH BOARDS. 


s@ PRICES.—Pint, $1 25; Quart, $2 25; Half Gallon, $4 25; Gallon, $8 00. 
A Gallon will cover 200 Square Feet with Three Coats. 
Slated ‘Paper 3 feet wide, $1 per yard, any length required. 


Directions for Use. 


Finst—Make the surface on which the Slating is te be ooeites as smooth as possible. ‘Use sand 
or emory paper if necessary. It can be made perfect by filling any indentures with plaster of 
Paris, taking-pains not to let the ,.uster set before it is put in, as 1t will crumble. 


3"corp—For applying the Slating *e a flat camel’s hair brush, frem three to fifteen inches wide 
—the wider e better. Price, per unvh, 50 cents. Brushes furnished if desired. 


Tarrp—Shake and stir the Slating till thoroughly mixed; and, that the surface may be even, in 
applying the Slating take as few strokes as possible, drawing the brush the entire width of the 
board, as it hardens quickly, and any lappings of the brush are visible after the slating is dry. 


fourtH—After the firstcoat, rub the boards smooth with emery or sand-paper (rubbing the grit 
from off the paper first), and then apply the second coat same as first. For re-painting an old 
Blackboard two coats will be sufficient. If applied to the wall, three coats. 


Manufacturer and Dealer in Sehool Snynlies of all Kinda 





a | 


Caution—No one has authority to advertise ‘‘Holbrook’s Liquid Slating,’’ as we have the 
exclusive manufacturing of it throughout the United States. Dwight Holbrook, the inventor‘ 
made the first liquid slating ever offered for sale, and though there are several base and cheap 
imitations, none can preduce the 


Smooth, Enduring, Dead-black Surface of the Holbrook. 


it isthe only surface that will not glaze, and it will last Ten years. 


3@.Keep the can well corked. Brushes furnished it desired. Sample as applied to paper sent 
by mail on application. Send for circular of Blackboard Krasers, and everything els 3 needed in 
your school, Address, with stamp for reply, and send direci to 


J. B. MERWIN, 





Manufacturer and Dealer in Sehool Supplies of all kinds, 
704 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Printed for the Editors,by G. S. Bouron,and 
**Entered at the postoffice at St. Louis, Mo., 
and admitted for transmission through the mails 
at second-class rates.’’ 








Mr. J. H. Bates, Newspaper Advertising 
Agent, 41 Park Row (Times Building), New 
York, is authorized to contract for advertise- 
ments in all the editions of the AMERICAN JOUR- 
NAL OF EDUDATION at our best rates. 
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- WE do not hold ourselves responsi- 
ble for any views or opinions express- 
ed in the communications of our cor- 
respondents. 

Our associate editors are only re- 
sponsible for such articles as appear 
over their own signatures or initials. 








Thanks for large lists of subscrib- 
ers from Dent county, from Linn 
county, from Atchison ceunty, from 
Saline county, Mo., the last few 
days ; every copy of the Journal read 
and circulated will make a dozen or 
more intelligent friends of good 


"itheir homes to all 


Prof. R. C. Norton, President of 
the Normal School at Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo., was unanimously elected 
to the same position in the Normal 
School at Kirksville, Mo., made va- 
cant by the election of Dr. J. Bald- 
win to the Presidency of the Sam 
Houston Normal Institute at Hunts- 
ville, Texas. Prof. Norton has large 
property interests in North Missouri, 
and very much desired to accept the 
position in Kirksville. The Board 
of Regents at Cape Girardeau were 
nnanimously in favor of his remain- 
ing in the position in which he has 
already achieved a marked success. 
They urged the duty of remaining 
at Cape Girardeau so strongly that 
Prof. Norton consented to waive his 
personal interest and remain with 
them. 





It was a‘‘grand rally” at Salem. 
The generous people threw open 
teachers and 
friends of education in attendance. 
The day and evening session 
were held in the Baptist church, a 
beautiful edifice. 
The music was specially fine. Hon. 
R. D. Shannon, State Superintend- 
ant, and others delivered addresses 
and took a prominent part in the 
discussion of practical questions. 
Prof. Lynch perfected all the ar- 
rangements so that everything run 
like clock work, and the interest in- 
creased every session until the close 
of the meeting. 








The copious rain-fall of the past 
few days refreshes the earth and 
cools the atmosphere and greatly re- 
lieves the farmers in all sections of 
the country. There is plenty to eat 
and to wear. 








The people of St. Louis need to 
interest themselves in the school 
elections to such an extent as to se- 
cure wise, careful, judicious mem- 
bers of the School Board. 

We hope this will be done at the 





schools. Keep up the interest. 





coming election. 


Hon. Jas. L. Denton, State Super- 
intendent of Arkansas, says: ‘*With- 
out a sound Educational sentiment, 
it is nonsense to talk about teachers 
or school-houses. 


It is useless to drill teachers, if 
tax-payers refuse to provide money 
to pay salaries.” 

Hence the evening lectures are 
generally devoted to a discussion of 
some popular phase of the question 
of edncation, and its bearing on the 
welfare of the people. 

In this way Mr. Denton has almost 
revolutionized the State of Arkansas. 


Could not a series of evening lec- 
tures be inaugurated in a large num- 
ber of the growing towns and cities 
of the West and South, on this sub- 
ject, this winter? 








Tue conclusion of the trip ‘Over 
the Andes to Chili,” will be read with 
interest. Miss Graham writes as well 
as she teaches, and she stands near 
the head as a teacher. 





The Normal Schools have been a 
success in all the States this season. 
Practical topics were discussed, the 
people were present in large num- 
bers at the evening sessions, and as 
aresult, the schools start off with 
larger numbers and more enthusiasm 
than ever before. Keep up the items 
in the educational columns of the lo- 
cal papers. 








How to Send Money. — 





All postoffices register letters — 
hence all moneys for subscriptions or 
for other things should be sent in 
registered letters. Postage stamps 
are taken, and should be sent rather 
than silver change. 

When your postoffice is a “money 
order” office, it is as well to send by 
postoffice orders, but otherwise send 





Tue resignaticn of Col. A. W. So- 
per as Gen. Manager of the St. L. I. 
M. & S. Railroad took the people of 
St. Louis and this section altogether 
by surprise. Col. Soper has been so 
long and so honorably identified with 
the building and management of this 
road, and the immense business in- 
terests growing out of it, not only 
for St. Louis but for Missouri, Ar- 
kansas and Texas,that we had thought 
he was a fixture here. 

With far-sighted wisdom Col. Soper 
has worked to develop and build up 
the great commercial, mining and ed- 
ucational interests of the whole South- 
west, and while his policy has been a 


liberal one, the steadily increased 
earnings of the line, show it also to 
have been a wise one. 

St. Louis can ill afford to lose the 
services of one who has developed so 
much ability and integrity as an or- 
ganizer and as an executive officer. 
We hope he will remain among those 
for whom he has done so much, and 
where his eminent services are so 
much needed. 








The St. Louis Fair Association. 


Nig Association opens its twenty- 
first annual exhibition Oct. 3d, 
and closes Oct. 8th. 

It will be conducted on a- grander 
scale than ever before, and as all the 
United States and Canada join in the 
exhibition, the attraction will be un- 
precedented. Reduced rates of fare * 
will be given on the railroads and 
steamboats, and St. Louis is so cen- 
tral and so easy of access, that all 
parts of the Continent will be repre- 
sented by both exhibitors and visitors. 

The managers, with Mr. Charles 
Green as President, have been at work 
for months to make this the largest 
and most successful exhibition yet 
given, and what these gentlemen un- 
dertake, they carry through. 

The “Veiled Prophets,” with new 
themes, new tableaux, new costumes 
and new illustrations, will parade on 
Tuesday evening, Oct. 4th, when the 
streets of St. Louis will be illuminat- 
ed by electric lights. It will be an 
exhibition so grand and brilliant that 





all money by registered letters. 


no one should fail to see it. 
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STARVATION-200,000 VICTIMS. 


AYS a competent judge of the 
facts, in a private note to us: 


“There are no libraries, no books 
that 200,000 young people can get 
hold of in this State and two adjoin- 
ing States, and what they get in 
school, only a little, is soon washed 
out of their minds. There is nothing 
for them to feed upon. O what bar- 


_renness and emptiness, and even 


worse than this.” 

There speaks an eminent witness, 
who has ample means of observation 
and every inducement to candor and 
truth. 

Were 200,000 children perishing 
slowly by hunger—a long starvation, 
in our country, it would oniy need be 
known to call out swift relief, as in 
the distress of Memphis and the fire 
of Chicago, two sister cities—relief 
that would fly by railroad and even 
telegraph, to furnish food and check 
the gnawings of gaunt famine. 

Is it worse to wrong the body than 
to damage, to cripple, to dwarf, to 
belittle the mind and the soul? 

If, as scripture said a thousand 
years before the epoch of Christ, and 
the era of Christianity, “He that 
witbholdeth corn, the people shall 
curse him,” even for not selling it, 
how much worse should be the curses 
and execrations of thought against 
any and all who knowingly and pur- 
posely or of mere negligence or sel- 
fishness withhold books and know- 
ledge from the young! 

“Youth is the future. The teach- 
ing of youth is necessary to make the 
man of to-morrow,” as Victor Hugo 
well and pointedly said. We want 
no race of mental dwarfs or pigmies. 
We want no generation of Lillipu- 
tians. We want no such “emptiness 
and barrenness.” Above all, we do 
not want the “worse,” the sensuality, 
the bruitishness, the savagery, the 
fierce passions as of monsters, the 
howling fury of mad mobs, maddened 
by drink, by demagogues, by secta- 
rian fires, by selfish plotters and 
schemers. No such thing is befitting 

THE NATION, 
No such citizens are worthy to be 
members of “The Republic of God.” 

Read Mr. Mulford’s works, and 
then imagine the condition of 200,000 
shrivelled intellects, dying out for. 
want of early nurture; 200,000 
wrecks of human beings, as if pal- 
sied inwardly, while young, by the 
freezing touch of “chill penury”— 
not their own, not their family, but 
the penurious hoarding of ample 
means. 

“Enough and to spare, while I 
perish with hunger,” these children 
may well lament and mourn. Mil- 
lions and tens of millions of money 
for railroads and steamboats, for pab- 





lic expenses of justice, to arrest and 
punish criminals; but how little to 
give good books to the young, the 
very bread and milk and meat, to 
nourish the mind and soul of the ris- 
ing generation. 

It is much to teach a child to read. 
What is reading, if the reader has no 
book? It is appetite, and no food to 
eat; it is legs, and no place to walk 
in; it is eyes, and no light to see by ; 
the grossest absurdity, and a torment 
worse than that of Tantalus. 

Tantalus! poor fellow! only want- 
ed water and could not drink it, as 
the fable states, though deep in it up 
to his chin. It fled his every taste or 
effort, tormenting him with agonizing 
thirst forever. 

200,000 children are thus tantaliz- 
ed, and will thus be demoralized, 
damaged, sinking far below the use- 
fulness and the efficiency and happi- 
ness of good citizens, which they 
could and should attain and enjoy. 

Who of us are to blame? What 
can we do henceforth? 

What will you do? 





- Good Books for our Children. 





E take the ground that every 
school should have its own 


library, well selected and well man- 
aged, as an integral part of the life 
and power of the school. It may not 
be large, and need not be, and usu- 
ally cannot be for want of funds, but 
it ought, nevertheless, to be started, 
and kept growing year by year, with 
new books, if only one a month, or 
five in three months. 

Why so? The value of a library 
is greater than that of any other pub- 
lic affair at the same cost, even to a 
town pump or a horse pond, as the 
mind of a child is more valuable than 
its bodily frame, as the child’s whole 
nature is more valuable than the stray 
ox or horse. If there is any district, 
far or near, where the value is not so 
estimated, it must be very animal and 
degraded needing a library all the 
more, if even by charity from abroad 
in order to elevate the new genera- 
tion there, the helpless children there, 
whose parents under value the choic- 
est gifts of God, and the most pre- 
cious treasure of any community. 

The Astor Library, the Lenox Li- 
brary, the Cooper Institute in New 
York city, are the best monuments of 
their founders, attracting readers and 
students from all classes of society, 
drawing them from a distance of many 
miles for study and research, or to 





God bless the founder and friends 
of any library in any spot however 
humble, for it will elevate some no- 
ble spirit and equip him to benefit our 
country. 

Gov. Roberts of T xas, at the late 
commencement of the Sam Houston 
Normal Institute, laia emphasis on 
the good work its graduates have 
done as centres of control, around 
which others should work, towards 
one object, gaining power over others 
by even-handed justice. 

Now, a library is such a centre of 
silent and effective control over schol- 
ars, as well as a close bond of union 
between each other and their teach- 
ers. Once read a good book with 
another fellow, and you have com- 
mon ground of thought and lively 
discussion, elevating you both above 
the brutal tastes of a savage. 

Contrast the scanty books our pa- 
rents enjoyed fifty years ago. The 
richest could not buy books of a style 
which anybody now can buy—for 
none such were published. Hea 7; 
and solemn, dul] and stately were 
many of the books then current. 

Magazines, what? None. Juve- 
nile books, what? A half dozen: as 
Mrs. Barbauld’s and Hannah More’s, 
for instance. Now the press is 
throwing out constantly the most 
charming juvenile books of every 
grade—history, art, science, travel, 
religion—to suit the most scrupulous 
and the most omnivorous readers. 

Get alibrary. It iscasy. ““‘Where 
there is a will, there is a way” for so 
simple a thing—a free library, or a 
subscription library, or a circulating 
library, or all, if convenient. 

Remember the good old clergymen 
who each gave a few books to aid the 
founding of Yale College. Go into 
the grand library building now, with 
its many thousands of the choicest 
treasures of ancient and modern lite- 
rature, and see to what a small be- 
ginning may grow. 

Read how Beecher ransacked the 
library of Amherst College, and qual- 
ified himself as a debater. 

Yes, we must get one. 

L. W. HART. 


—~> - 
A number of schools have gathered 
money to start a small library. 
“Reading Clubs” have been organ- 
ized, books bought, lectures delivered 
—the people brought together in the 





|}most friendly way to look at the 


questions of taxation, transportation, 
monopolies, civil service reform. Non 


improve scanty hours of leisure, of-| partizan questions are these, and non- 


fering treasures of knowledge which | 
the wealthiest citizen cannot afford to | 


sectarian as well. 


How can we utilize labor, rail- 


accumulate, and yet which the poor-| roads, machinery and intelligence so 
est can fully enjoy, as richly as if he| as to make it count in our neighbor- 


can cross the ocean and spend his | 


time in the imperial libraries of the 
old world, 


hood? These are the questions dis- 
cussed, the problems to solve: and 
teaching and reading and meetings 





and lectures and voting mean the so- 
lution of these questions. 

It is all in the right direction. Not 
only keep it up, but multiply these 
pleasant and profitable occasions, and 
you will find a growing intelligent in- 
terest awakened, which will be of 
great mutual benefit. 


BUILDING A STATE. 


ON. JOHN EATON. U. S. Com. 
missioner of Education, read a 


very valuable and elaborate paper at 
the Atlanta convention, entitled “*Ed- 
ucation and the Building of the State.” 

Gen. Eaton said: “To build a 
State is not to locate a certain num- 
ber of people in a given territory, nor 
is it to establish a police department. 
It is the building up of the whole 
body politic in all its interests, indi- 
vidual, social, civil; its ideas, doc- 
trines, sentiments, laws, customs and 
institutions. 

We cannot pause to follow out the 
almost infinite contrast presented be- 
tween the skilled hand and the un- 
skilled; the trained eye or ear and 
the untrained; the cultured percep- 
tions, judgment, reason, and the un- 
cultured; the rightly taught con- 
science, imagination, sensibility, and 
the perverted or neglected; the will 
ever acting accordant with right rea- 
son, and the will perverse, obstinate, 
disobedient, destructive; the moral 
impulses directed towards all that is 
pure and high and holy, and those 
neglected that grovel in all that is 
base and degrading. 

On the one hand it is the man of 
Christian civilization; on the other 
the savage. On the one hand ‘the 
conditions and tendencies are toward 
all human evils, the corruption of 
vice, the destruction of crime, the as- 
pect of the man is downward ; on the 
other hand his look is upward, his 
aspirations are toward heaven, his 
endeavors full of the highest inspira- 
tion. 

To understand man, we must look 
beyond the individual man and his 
actions or interests, and view him in 
combination with his fellows. He is 
a social being, and it is in society 
that man first feels what he is; first 
becomes what he can be. Who has 
not at every step felt the influence of 
companionship? How it strengthens 
our opinions to feel that another 
thinks as we think! 

The earliest and simplest form of 
association is the family. This en- 
larges itself naturally into the clan, 
the tribe, and these combine them- 
selves into federations, states and na- 
tions. At first the direction or gov- 





ernient is parental; next in the ad- 
vance the conditions of persons and 
property are determined by the tribe 
or clan. 

The larger, more extended forms of 
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civil organization are almost without 
number and without name, but in 
every form of government, despotic, 
monarchie or democratic, authority 
rests on some doctrine or sentiment, 
and there is disclosed a purpose of 
continuance or of self-preservation by 
teaching, by fixing in the minds of a 
greater or less number the notions, 
precepts, laws, which constitute the 
condition of its existence. 

So fearful are men’s minds of the 
horrors of lawlessness that they have, 
as Burke says, ‘consecrated the State, 
that no man should approach to look 
into its defects or corruptions, but 
with due caution; that he should 
never dream of beginning its reform- 
ation by its subversion ; that he should 
approach the faults of the State as to 
the wounds of a father, with pious 
awe and trembling solicitude.’ 

SOLON’S IDEAS. 

In the system developed by Solon 
at Athens, the council of 400 was a 
political school for the citizens, mold- 
ing and shaping their ideas of con- 
duct. So great and continuous were 
its results that its operations and in- 
fluence have been a favorite theme of 
the student of political history. In 
his system the duty of parents with 
respect to the training of their chil- 
dren was emphasized by the law 
which relieved the son from tbe obli- 
gation of maintaining his father in his 
old age if the father had not tgnght 
him some art or profession. 





WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


DROF. H. S. PRITCHETT, of 

Glasgow, Mo., has been appoint- 
ed to the chair of Astronomy vacated 
by Prof. Rees, who has accepted a 
similar position in Columbia College, 
New York city. 

Prof. Pritchett,though a young man, 
brings large and varied experience to 
his work, and a better choice could 
not have been made. Unless we are 
mistaken, he will gain in his depart- 
ment a distinguished place both for 
himself and for the University. 

THE ST, LOUIS LAW SCHOOL, 
which is the Law Department of the 
University, has added greatly to its 
strength by the appointment of W. 
G. Hammond, LL.D., late Chancel- 
lor of the Iowa State University Law 
School, as Dean of the Law Faculty. 
He enters upon his new duties at the 
opening of the next term. The Law 
School building, on Lucas Place, has 
been thoroughly renovated and some 
alterations made which largely in- 
crease its convenience and capacity. 
From present indications, as we are 
informed, the classes will be very full. 
We hazard nothing in saying that 
there is no Law School in this coun- 
try where a better or more complete 
education can bé obtained. 





IN THE UNDERGRADUATE DEPARTMENT, 
which comprises the College and Sci- 
entific School, enlarged advantages 
will be offered by the improvements 
made in the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratories, and in the assay rooms. 
All the Professors in this Depart- 
ment are men of distinguished abil- 
ity and are making their mark not 
only by their individual enterprise, 
but by the uniform success of their 
graduates, in whatever sphere of work 
they engage. 

Mr. E. A. Engler, heretofore a 
teacher in “Smith Academy,” has 
been promoted to the chair of Math- 
ematics and Descriptive Geometry. 
He is now in Europe with Prof. Ives, 
aiding him in the collection of works 
of art and material for art instruction. 

THE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, 
by the eminent success of its Direc- 
tor, Prof. H. C. Ives, and by the erec- 
tion of the St. Louis Museum of Fine 
Arts, has already taken a first rank 
in similar institutions at home or 
abroad. It will have over 150 art 
pupils the next year, besides those 
who are also connected with other 
departments of the University. 

THE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
for boys is attracting a great deal of 
attention. It receives in September 
a new Class of sixty pupils, making 
one hundred and twenty in all, which 
is all the building can admit. Its 
full success will make a new era in 
education, by adding skilled labor to 
the curriculum of study. It isa new 
departure for the University, but one 
which will bring it into closer sym- 
pathy with the working people, and 
eventyally with the whole communi- 
ty. The leading uses of an Ameri- 
can University are not only to make 
good scholars but also good citizens 
in‘the practical business of life. 
SMITH ACADEMY, 
in the building which is the memorial 
of the munificence of James Smith, 
goes on as usual, with no marked 
changes. Prof. Arnold, aided by 25 
assistant teachers, conducts it, as 
heretofore. 
MARY INSTITUTE. 


Miss Emily A. Nelson, daughter of 
Rev. Dr. H. A. Nelson, formerly of 
St. Louis, and Miss Emma L. Taus- 
sig of this city, have been added to 
the corps of instructors. Although 
there are seats for 370 pupils, we 
learn that they are already nearly all 
engaged. 

In its various departments Wash- 
ington University will have under its 
charge in the next year, not less than 
1300 students. 


Epvucation and school training 
means a wiser and larger use of our 
faculties ; it means help, the better to 
do the work of life. It does not 


mean to help one to live without 
work. 


2 








A CONTRAST. 





5s lagers people sometimes lose sight 
of what our schools have done, 


and what they are doing in the way 
of bringing to every household a 
large share in the so-called 

USEFUL ARTS. 

Gen. Eaton, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, in his address at Atlanta, 
brought out these facts so vividly 
and distinctly that we are glad to call 
the special attention of teachers and 
others to these points. 

Gen. Eaton says: 

Put our people in the civil condi- 
tions of the citizens of any one of 
the republics of ancient times, Rome 
or Greece; to-day compel our farm- 
ers to use their plows and hoes and 
carts; our mechanics their hammers, 
axes, saws or planes; reduce our do- 
mestic commerce to the movements of 
caravans, and that on the seas to the 
best ships known to the Tyreans; 
our travel to the speed of the horse; 
the intercommunication of our rulers 
to the running and shouting of an- 
cient heralds; take away our modern 
advance in the sciences, especially 
those affecting the useful arts, as 
chemistry, physics, medicine and en- 
gineering, our manifold inventions, 
the increased command thereby se- 
cured of the forces of nature and the 
shrinkage of every form of occupa- 
tion, nay, of the individual himself, 
and of the State itself, would create 
a general indescribable collapse. No 
wonder that Everett exclaims, in one 
of his eloquent orations : 

‘Mind, acting through the useful 
arts, is the vital principle of modern 
civilized society. The mechanician, 
not the magician, is now the master 
of life. He kindles the fires of his 
steam engine and the rivers, the 
lakes, the ocean, are covered with 
flying vessels; mighty chain pumps 
descend, clanking and groaning to 
the deepest abysses of the coal mine, 
and rid them of their deluge of wa- 
ters; and spindles and looms ply 
their tasks, as if instinct with life. 
It is the necromancy of the creative 
machinist. In a moment a happy 
thought crosses his imagination, and 
an improvement is conceived. Some 
tedious process can be superseded by 
a chemical application, as in the mod- 
ern art of bleaching. Some necessa- 
ry result can be obtained in half the 
time, by a new mechanical contriv- 
ance; another wheel, a ratchet, or a 
screw will effect the object; he tries 
a few experiments; it will succeed ; 
itis done. He stamps his foot, and 
a hundred thousand men start into 
being; not like those which sprang 
from the fabled dragon’s teeth, arm- 
ed with the weapons of destruction, 
but furnished with every implement 
for the service and comfort of man.” 





The speaker went on tosay of pub- 

lic education, in answer to 

THE ASSAULTS 
upon schools, that largely the same 
text-books are used in public as in 
private schools. 

“The houses and appliances of the 
public schools are in conditions quite 
as favorable to produce a sound mind 
in a healthy body as those under any 
sectarian or other direction. 

The teachers employed to impart 
public instruction largely belong to 
one or another of the religious sects. 

In very many instances the teach- 
ers of public and private schools in- - 
terchange positions. 

The private life and example of 
the public school teachers will not 
suffer in comparison with others. 

There has not yet been discovered 
an appreciable difference in the doc- 
trines of morality taught. 

The methods of instruction are as 
logical and are substantially the same 
in their appeals to the perception, 
memory, sensibility, right reason and 
right conscience of the child. 

Public instruction is brought under 
as close inspection, and has legal 
guarantees of its good character at 
least equal to any other. 

‘The public school carries its benef- 
icent influences to multitudes where 
the influence of the home and church 
are reduced to a minimum, or where 
their salutary and useful restraints 
are never felt.” 





oe 


Is the school house all ready? 
The seats and desks all in good or- 
der—the black-boards all fitted up, 
crayons and erasers provided, maps 
globes, charts and other “tools to 
work with” all on hand, so the teach- 
er and the pupils can go to work 
without delay and work to the best 
possible advantage. 

If so, along step has been taken 
towards making this session of your 
school a success | 

As well! place a man in the forests 
of Eastern Texas to cut the timber 
and erect a house without axe or 
saw, as to ask a teacher to instruct 
the “‘forests of children” there with- 
out you give them some tools to 
work with. The one needs them as 
much as the other. 





Tue school work of another year 
begins again in September. Let us 
give our teaching and training a 
strong direction toward the practical 
affairs of life and business. 


oe 


Ir our teachers explain to their pu- 
pils a little more the use of this, that 
and the other lesson and exercise, it 
will aid them materially to grasp its 
necessity. Link the lesson to prae- 
tical life. 
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OVER THE ANDES TO CHILI. 


{Concluded} > 


i hee party stopped for breakfast in 
a rude shelter made of piled up 


stones near a rapid stream, but the 
wind blew so furiously that we could 
not light a fire, and had to content 
ourselves with cold meat, eggs, dry 
bread and onions, the last said to be 
invaluable for the oppression in the 
chest known as “Puna,” caused by 
lack of air. 

During the afternoon we were as- 
cending and descending all the time, 
each ascent higher and more abrupt ; 
always along the Lujan, the roar of 
whose waters grew fainter or more 
deafening as we climbed up or slid 
down above its tiresome and tireless 
current. Late in the day we made 
an abrupt bend in ascending the loft- 
iest range we had yet crossed, to 
avoid a narrow fissure which the river 
makes in breaking through its rocky 
barrier. 

The scenery was grand beyond de- 
scription; “The everlasting hills” 
crowned with snow supporting the 
sky. The views are majestic rather 
than picturesque, as the pass is wide 
and the mountains mighty, but not 
so varied in form and color as those 
on the Chilian side. The lack of 
vegetation made itself felt in the 
dreariness of the scene, though Miss 
W.., the naturalist of the party, found 
108 flowers, different species, from 
Mendoza to the highest point of the 
pass, and 111 on the Chilian side in 
one-third the distance. 


We could not enjoy the view with 
any satisfactiun on account of the 
masks and glasses and the cold, 
which grew more and more bitter as 
the sun began to go down and the 
shadows lengthen. At last we could 
endure it no longer, so the train was 
halted, the extra wrappings unpack- 
ed, and with another layer of cloaks 
and shawls we felt more comfertable 
and the mules less. We had put on 
in the morning warm woolen clothes, 
but it was not enough to keep out the 
biting air. Iwas so tired, for Cram 
walked so slowly that I was obliged 
to trot half the time to make her 
keep up with the rest, and it was a 
killing pace, that I had to sing to 
keep my courage up, and get poor 
Cram in among the pack mules, as 
they travel best when close together. 

Just in the twilight we reached El 
punta de los Vocos, in English, The 
place of the Cattle, as it is the last 
point where the droves of cattle ex- 
ported to Chili feed. One’house and 
some good pasture was the extent of 
the village, but we were so stiff after 
riding 66 miles that we could not 
take in its vastness very well, and 
had just strength to craw! to the fire 
whose handful of coals looked very 


inviting in the raw, chilly night. The 
people were kindly and attentive, and 
in a short time a good chicken broth 
and the beds were ready. The dogs 
and cats fought according to their 
own sweet will all the live long night, 
and we were so ti ed that we had not 
strength to throw a shoe, although 
they were quite handy,—however, I 
managed to give them a blessing, but 
as it was in English it did not affect 
them in the ieast, or stop their howl- 
ing one second. 

The next forenoon we arrived at 
El puenta del Inea, a natural bridge 
not very imposing, as it is so broad 
that one has to be told when on it. 
On the right is a deep ravine seamed 
and marked by the action of both fire 
and water. The colors of the rocks 
are beautiful—every shade from deep- 
est red to faintest straw-color is rep- 
resented, and stalactites and stalag- 
mites abound on every hand, but the 
material crumbles very easily. A 
few flowers were growing about, and 
as at all the stopping places, green 
fields and running water were near. 
As soon as we dismounted we went 
to the second bath half way down 
the bank over which the bridge is 
thrown. It is formed by a spring of 
hot water breaking through the hill- 
side, the constant action of which 
has made a natural room, small but 
not very comfortable, for the door is 
a fall of water cold but not very 
dense, through which it is not agree- 
able to pass. 


The water was deliciously warm, 
and made our tired, overstrained mus- 
cles so supple that we felt like new 
beings after coming out. Itis slight- 
ly saltish, and contains considerable 
iron and sulphur judging from the 
rocks. Two or three small houses 
afford scanty accommodation for the 
few people who come from Chili to 
bathe and drink the waters for the 
short season of two months. The 
baths are said to be excellent for 
rheumatism and skin diseases, and 
might be made attractive as well as 
profitable in another country or in a 
less inaccessible place. 


Started again at two, and rode 
through the same valley we had been 
in for two days; but which had grad- 
ually become much narrower, and 
later came to another high range 
which we had to climb. I had been 
riding Garfield all day, as Mr. S. 
had taken pity on me and changed, 
and having galloped a good deal, no 
doubt the poor mule was worn out, 
for at sight of that long climb he 
turned deliberately out of the path 
and quietly laid down. Mr. S. shout- 
ed, “Jump!” and I never got my 
foot out of a stirrup and on the 
ground so quickly in my life. - 





I mounted Augustin’s mule with a 





beating heart, for it was a great, big, 
skittish thing, full of tricks as of 
bones, while Augustin spurred poor 
Garfield unmercifully. We wound 
up and up, till it seemed we would 
never reach the top, and when we did 
found far worse a place to go down. 
It looked dreadful—a long band of 
yellow path which wandered in a 
crazy, dizzy way, back and forth till 
lost, like a tiny thread in the plain 
below. But there was no other al- 
ternative but to go on; so the guides 
tightened the saddle girths and ar- 
ranged the packs more securely, 
while the Chileno and Miss G. walk- 
ed on, prefering to trust to their own 
feet in such a place. 

It was not so bad, however, as it 
looked, and in a short time we were 
in a flat valley covered with immense 
boulders, watered by the Lujan,which 
here had dwindled into a quiet little 
creek. We had passed a large drove 
of cattle shortly before, driven by a 
dozen peones who looked picturesque 
but dirty and tired as they rode round 
and round the herd, getteng them to- 
gether for the night. 

Just before sunset we halted before 
a great pile of huge overhanging 
rocks called ‘Las Cuervos,” or the 
Caves, which was to be our stopping 
place for the night as we had to camp 
in the open air, for the divide had to 
be passed very early in the morning, 
as later in the day the wind is so 
strong that it is almost impossible to 
de so. . 

Near by was a small pond and 
plenty of pretty flowers, six different 
varieties in a very small space, and 
flying in and out of the crevices of 
the rocks were a number of small 
birds resembling the Canary. Some 
water fowls were wading about, but 
not a creeping thing was to be seen. 
On our return in this spot we saw a 
flock of small parrots, and how they 
endure the eold nights I cannot im- 
agine. I could not help noticing how 
tame these birds were— they wodld 
let us come near enough, almost, to 
touch them, and hopped about while 
we were preparing supper, as tame as 
chickens. 

The moon rose before the last rays 
of the sun had left the peaks, produ- 
cing a beautiful effect, and on the 
strength of it we tried to sing, but 
were too tired to add much to the 
beauty of the evening. We put 
lighted candles in the crevices of the 
rocks, piled up the trunks on the 
windy side, which was also protected 
by a wall of stone, placed the two 
mattresses together and laid down 
for the night. Mr. S. and Senor A. 
were in another hole in the rocks far- 
ther on, and the guides kept up a low 


murmur by the fire as they took their 
siesta. The cattle had ceme up at 





dark and the peones were encamped 





within a stone’s throw of us. The 
night was cold, and for a long time 
we were awake talking of home and 
trying to make out the different con- 
stellations. Orion was trying to 
make a circus performance of himself 
by standing on his head, but even in 
that trying position looked lovely— 
the position, not the constellation, re- 
minded me of Mr. Crummles’ first 
view of his wife, as described in Nich- 
olas Nickelby. 

Venus was exactly over the peak of 
the. highest mountain in view and 


‘seemed a jewel set in a circle of 


white which crowned the forehead of 
that “king among his peers.” 

The snow came down on all sides 
to a few hundred feet above our level, 
and in the morning the pond was 
covered with ice an eighth of an inch 
thick. We were up as soon as the 
first streaks of dawn reddened the 
sky, had coffee and began our awful 
climb, starting directly up the face of 
the pass toward a church-shaped 
rock, which the guides said marked 
the highest point of the pass, called 
La Cumbre or the Summit. The 
mules were shivering with cold and 
hunger, for they had eaten nothing 
since the morning before, but soon 
warmed with their work and did their 
duty more bravely than we. I was 
on Garfield, and was absolutely sick 
with fear that he would lie down again, 
but its own life depended too much 
on its keeping up, and it worked as 
well as the rest. 

Fer three hours we climbed the 
side of the mountain at an angle of 
fifty degrees, with scarcely a sign of 
a path, as the cattle had gotten ahead 
of us and almost destroyed the track. 
Every rod or two the tired beasts 
would stop, pant till their sides went 
like bellows, and start on again of 
their own will. How the poor pack 
mules ever lived to reach the top was 
a wonder, for they labored dread- 
fully; their sides streaming with 
sweat, mouths and nostrils stretched 
to their utmost extent, and every 
muscle quivering with the strain. 


Half way up was a level place a 
few rods square, where we dismount- 
ed to let the mulesrest. The air was 
very rare, but the only inconvenience 
we suffered was a slight headache and 
a difficulty in breathing—it was hard 
to speak, too—the voice sounded so 
faint and fine that it was difficult to 
make one understand a little way off. 

Senor A. walked,and strange to say 
did not get the Puna, as bleeding at 
the ears and nose and general faint- 
ness is called. Once he fell, and 
would have rolled to his death, had 
not one of the drovers come to his 


assistance. 

At 8 we arrived at the highest 
point, 18,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, and Chili lay before us. 
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We dismounted and rested a little 
while ; the cattle were standing about, 
the drovers lying in the sun and the 
snow all around, above and below, 
save the bare spot upon which we 
stood. In front were snow-covered 
peaks and valleys nearly filled with 
drifts, on the left an immense one, 
filling up the entire end of a valley, 
scores of feet in depth, the birth-place 
of the Aconcagua river, one of the 
most important in Chili. In the 
back ground, far away across the Lu- 
jan, rose the giant peak of Aconca- 
gua, his majestic head towering thou- 
sands of feet above the surrounding 
summits. 

In frent the prospect was walled 
in by bold and rugged mountains 
more picturesque than those on the 
other side, but not so awful in their 
grandeur. 

We started ahead of the cattle, and 
Miss G. and Senor A. would walk in 
spite of Mr. S.’s not very mild ex- 
postulations. The snow was deep, 
and the mules had to step very care- 
fully through the much-worn paths. 
I noticed in several places the red 
plant growing on the surface of the 
snow, which Arctic travelers so often 
mention. At length Mr. S. lost all 
patience, and scolded the two obsti- 
nate ones into the saddle, as the 
drove was close at our heels and Ar- 
gentine eattle are not the tamest in 
the world. They were all shod with 
iron and looked fat and sleek even 
after so many days of climbing. 

The provinces of Mendoza and San 
Juan export thousands of head every 
year to Chili after they have been in 


- pasture all winter, and although it 


costs considerable to keep them six 
months (as there are no natural pas- 
tures, every foot of land being wa- 
tered artificially) a handsome profit is 
made, and some of the richest men 
have gained their wealth in export- 
ing stock. 

The descent grew very abrupt, the 
paths bad, and until noon it was a 
constant struggle for the mules to 
keep their footing or us our saddles. 
Some places looked as if we never 
would be able to get down, but the 
sure-footed creatures would stick their 
little hoofs in where a goat could 
hardly stand, and scramble down in 
safety. On the Chileno side the roads 
are very bad until well down into the 
lower valleys; the government being 
too much occupied in the war with 
Peru to spend either time or money 
in improving mountain roads. 

In one of the side ravines was a 
beautiful little lake, but of a very 
strange color, a green so dark as to 
be almost black. It is said to be un- 
fathomable though so small. Shortly 


before we stopped for lunch, and after 
crawling down, like so many flies, 
the steepest place of the Chilian side, 


we met four men who were crossing 
the pass on foot. One was an old, 
gray-haired man, and as we passed I 
threw him all the provisions I had in 
my saddle pocket, as did the others. 

In a few hours from La Cimbre we 
came to vegetation; in fact Miss W. 
picked two lovely little flowers on the 
summit, 18,000 feet above the sea. 
Soon after, we came to pastures, and 
a foaming, dashing river, which we 
had to ford. The old guide went first 
with the madrina, who lost her foot- 
ing and went down for several rods; 
a loose mule followed her example 
and disappeared altogether, but got 
out some distance below. All the 
people from a house near by came 
down to the bank to see us drowned 
I suppose, but unfortunately for them 
they were not gratified. Being inthe 
afternoon there was a great deal of 
water, the current very rapid and full 
of rolling stones. Two men with 
lassos came to the edge to fish us out 
in case of necessity, and one threw a 
stone directly to the spot where the 
water was less swift and the bottom 
surer. Augustin took the lead, the 
rest following as they best could, and 
in a few moments we were safe on the 
other side without any great mishap. 

One who has never seen a mountain 
stream cannot understand the swift- 
ness. Darwin in his book of travels 
in South America says that it was 
only when he saw a stream in the 
Andes that he could comprehend how 
mountains could be washed away and 
vast plains formed by the action of 
the water. 

We descended constantly all day, 
and it was very interesting to see how 
insensibly one vegetable zone merged 
into another. The only abrupt tran- 
sition being that of trees; the first 
noticed were about 15 feet high, a 
kind of wild peach. Flowers which 
we saw first as little creeping plants, 
afew miles farther down would be tall 
flowering shrubs. The scenery was 
perfectly lovely. The valley narrow, 
the mountains lofty, rugged and snow 
capped, with the sides beautifully 
colored ; the light glorious, and wa- 
terfalls fell on every side. In one 
view were four beautiful cascades, 
one blown in the air like a vail and 
taking three distinct leaps of hun- 
dreds of feet each, in its haste to 
join the river. 

At every turn in the valley the 
scene grew more and more enchant- 
ing, till it reeched its climax where 
another river came from the south, 
and cultivated fields, golden with ri- 
pening grain lay in a lap of earth 
surrounded by lower hills. Found 
lodging for the night at a rancho 
consisting of three walls and a roof, 


where we made our beds on the ear- 
then floor and were served chicken 
broth in the wash basin. I had re- 





marked it when we were making our 
toilet, as it was a pretty piece of old 
China, and was malicious enough to 
call the attention of the others to the 
figures at supper. They, “hoping 
against hope,” said that there might 
be two alike, but a crack in the edge 
made the coincidence too remarkable, 
so we went without our chicken broth 
to bed. 

The next forenoon we rode over 
better roads, with little farms on ei- 
ther side, the scenery pretty but muca 
tamer than the day before. At 2p. 
m. we arrived at Los Andes, the ter- 
minus of the railroad from Valpa- 
raiso. A comfortable room and clean 
beds in a little French hotel, the 
kindly attentions of Madame the 
hostess, and a sound night’s rest, 
made us feel like new beings after 
five days and a half of the hardest 
work we ever did. 

The next morning we took the 
train and reached Valparaiso in four 
hours. Mary O. Granam. 
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8ST. LOUISTO SAN ANTONIO. 





(Concluded). 
Editors American Journal of Education: 

The penitentiary is situated at 
Huntsville. The hum of the vast 
machinery as it reverberates through 
the air, seems the heartbeats of the 
hundreds of men, without a home, 
without a friend, paying the sad pen- 
alty of the rash deed of one insane 
moment. Under the efficient man- 
agement of Maj. Goree, the superin- 
tendent, the prisoners have as much 
liberty as can be allowed, and as 
much of the tender home life as pos- 
sible. 

A very happy occasion of Thurs- 
day afternoon was the dinner party 
given by Col. and Mrs. L. A. Aber- 
crombie at their beautiful home. Col. 
Abercrombie is no less distinguished 
for his elegance and genial nature, 
than for his ability in the profession 
of law, in which he is one of the most 
prominent men of Texas. Mrs. Aber- 
crombie is one of the most charming 
ladies we have ever met, and her 
presence at the dinner table was more 
necessary for our enjoyment than the 
rich viands before us. The guests 
were : Governor Roberts, Capt. Bow- 
man, Secretary of State, and his lady, 
Mr. J. B. Merwin, Editor of the 
American Journal af Education, and 
his lady of St. Louis, Mrs. A. A. Rey- 
nolds and Miss L. W. Elliot of the 
Sam Houston Normal Institute, Dr. 
Paulus of Schulenberg, Prof. O. H. 
Cooper, and Rev. L. W. Allen and 
lady of St. Louis. We never spent 
a more delightful afternoon, nor can 
we ever express our thanks to the 
host and hostess for the enjoyment 
we received at their hands. 





Leaving Huntsville we took the I. 


and G. N.R R. for central and south- 
western Texas. 

Passing through the rich grain and 
cotton fields, and miles of unimproved 
prairies destined to become the homes 
of thousands who are now living on 
small farms in the North and know 
not of the ricbes of this great Empire 
State, through the rapidly growing 
towns, through Austin, the beautiful 
capital, crossing the Colorado, San 
Marcos, and other charming streams, 
we reached San Antonio, the famous 
old city, with its Alamo, its Old Ca- 
thedral, its Mexican quarters, its San 
Pedro Springs, its near lying Mis- 
sions, and last but not least, its beau- 
tiful river. 

From the Horde House, just the 
place to rest after a long journey, we 
visited the Alamo, the Thermopylae 
of Texas. Here the little band of 
one hundred and forty-five men held 
ground for twelve days against Santa 
Anna and his five thousand Mexican 
invaders ; and when they were unable 
to keep back the outnumbering en- 
emy, here they fell, every hero at his 
post, but with four dead and four 
wounded in the enemies’ ranks for 
every fallen Texan. The blood of 
greater heroes than Col. Travis and 
David Crockett never crimsoned Am- 
erjcan soil. 

The pleasure of our San Antonio 
visit was greatly enhanced by the ac- 
quaintance of Rev. Mr. Foote of 
Palestine, and Col. R. M. Moore of 
San Antonio, formerly of St. Louis. 


These gentlemen, (Col. Moore as 
Collector of Customs), have both 
traveled extensively through the 
Southwest and Mexico, and are most 
delightful gentlemen. We wish no 
traveler better fortune than to fall in 
as we did, for a three hour’s ride, 
with as entertaining a companion as 
Mr. Foote. 


We have to thank Col. Moore for 
one of the most pleasant forenoons of 
our lives. Had it not been for him, 
we should not have seen San Antonio 
as it really is and become acquainted 
with all the mysteries and intricacies 
of this old Mexican town. We shall 
never be able to express our gratitude 
to these two gentlemen for their kind 
and generous attentions. 


Our return from San Antonio to 
St. Louis, was by no means less en- 
joyable than our first trip. We were 
now able more fully to appreciate the 
superb country between Palestine and 
San Antonio, and the fine facilities 
for travel, which are making Texas 
the resort of the tourist both in sum- 
mer and im. winter. 

As we look back over our trip, it 
seems like a beautiful dream that is 
gone. But we intend to dream it 
over again before many months. 





Lyman WHITNEY ALLEN. 
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IMPORTANT. 





O the school officers and teachers 
of Tennessee we are glad to pre- 


sent the following 


ENDORSEMENTS 
of this journal : 


OFFICE STATE SUPT. OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, t 
NASHVILLE, Tenn., July, 1880. 


I can cheerfully commend the 
American Journal of Education to 
the patronage of Tennessee teachers, 
superintendents and tax-payers, not 
only because of its general ability, 
spirit and usefulness, but because it 
gives more attention and space to 
‘potices of our own schools and of 
educational movements in our own 
State than any other journal. The 
Tennessee (special) editor under- 
stands our wants and does not neg- 
lect them. Leon TRovusDALE, 

State Supt. 





oe 


THE BEST THINGS. 





E inaugurated the custom sev- 

eral years ago of giving our 
readers a synopsis of the best things 
said by those in attendance at the 
National Educational Association. 

The meeting this year was held at 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

Hon, J. H. Smart of Indianapolis, 
and those associated with him, seem 
to have given the Association a new 
lease of life. 

The daily Constitution of Atlanta, 
reports the names of about 130 in 
attendance, and this isa large in- 
crease over last year. 

With its management in the hands 
of larger men with broader views, it 
might be, as it ought to be, brought up 
again to the position of a represent- 
atiye body of the Educators of the 
Nation. In his 

ADDRESS OF* WELCOME 
Governor Colquitt said: ‘Ladies 
and Gentlemen of the Convention : 
With our whole hearts we greet and 
welcome you. We deem it a duty, a 
privilege, a pleasure and an honor to 
receive as our guests men and women 
who are devoted to the highest inter- 
ests of society. I shall not attempt 
to express to you our appreciation of 
you and your labors. If I could con- 


vey to you a complete sense of our 


esteem and of our admiration, indeed 
you would be prompted to believe 
that in this city and on Georgia soil 
the schoolmaster is at home, and no- 
where else is his noble mission more 
honored. 

We welcome you because we rec- 
ognise in you the most efficient eon- 
servators of the virtue, of the dig- 
nity and of the liberties of mankind. 

Next to the mothers of our land, 


there is to be found no such occupa- 
tion or vantage ground for the eleva- 
tion, the development and refinement 
of the human race. 

What is talent without moral prin- 
ciples? 

What is learning without virtue? 
I rejoice to believe that these men 
and women by whom I am surround- 
ed to-day, and who represent such a 
multitude of workers all over the 
land, that with you and among you 
we can find a solution of this ques- 
tion which unites virtue and religion, 
and science, and God, and Christ. 

Other governments and other pow- 
ers may find palliatives and substi- 
tutes for education, but in 

THIS LAND 

we can find no such resources. Our 
republic, our union, is based for its 
safety on the education of the race. 
Upon our shoulders the government 
rests. I am well aware that it is 
very plodding and very discouraging 
work among our teachers and educa- 
tors, that they are not brought con- 
spicuously before the multitude, but 
they move about here and there mod- 
estly in the execution of their duties 
—but they have this consolation, that 
they are building for themselves a 
name and a character and influence 
that will outlive the marble monu- 
ments that will be erected over the 
graves of those who seem to have 
been more honored, and when they 
have gone down to their graves, in 
cultured minds, in believing hearts 
and in trusting souls all over the 
country will the memory of the mod- 
est teacher be preserved with grati- 
tude and with tears. 

Ladies and gentlemen, my wish is 
that heaven may inspire you in your 
present labors and exalt the appreci- 
ation of all virtuous minds for you 
and for your work and for the dignity 
of your high vocation. 

In the name of the people of this 
city and of this State, in the name of 
Christianity, whose banners of faith 
and love you bear, in the name of 
humanity, whose wrouys it is your 
noble mission to remove, in the name 
of the fathers and mothers and in the 
name of the children of the land, 
whose fortunes and destinies you 
shape and mold,I greet and welcome 
you to-day.” (Applause). In his 


RESPONSE, 
President Smart said: 


‘““We have come to join hands with 
our brethren of the South, to help to 
better teach the millions, to make 
them better men and women. 

We are sure that we shall have not 
only the confidence but the help of 
the good people here. We invite all 
the people of the State to join with 
us and take part in the proceedings. 
I am sure that when we go we shall 





leave behind us our best wishes for 





the good of the State, our wishes for 
its peace and plenty. We shall wish 
that all these beautiful hills and val- 
leys shall be crowned with a happy 
and prosperous people. 

The government cannot live unless 
the people be educated, and the sole 
object of this meeting is to promote 
the education of the people, and 
spread the light of knowledge. We 
are glad that there is a platform so 
broad that all can meet on it without 
discord ; can meet on it with one sin- 
gle purpose. In that we have been 
most heartily welcomed by the peo- 
ple of Georgia. It is as dear as hu- 
man liberty. We meet here in the 
cause that knows no South, knows 
no North, knows no West and knows 
no East. A cause that belts the 
globe and encompasses it wherever 
there is a human soul, and we meet 
too, when the American people are 
realizing, as they have never realized 
before, that in education lies the 


foundation of all good government. 


THE TEACHER 

is building the foundation on which 
our institutions rest. He is the foun- 
dation of all good government. We 
are realizing that the day of mere 
muscle is gone. Character is, after 
all, the sublime end. The putting 
into the generation that is to follow 
us the character that can be trusted 
anywhere is the thing to be aimed at, 
and we are glad to be welcomed here 
in this great work.” [Applause]. 


<- 


SOUTHERN SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


* his speech on education in {the 
United States Senate, Hon. J. 


Brown from Georgia said: “The 
great need of the South in her edu- 
cational efforts at present is a sup- 
ply of well qualified teachers.” It 
cannot be denied that the several 
Southern States are making strong 
and successful efforts to supply this 
deficiency. In most of the Southern 
States Normal Schools have been 
founded. There is also a praise- 
worthy tendency to improve the 
teachers serving the schools already, 
by inducing them to attend Normal 
institutes during the summer. South 
Carolina, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
Virginia and Texas are foremost in 
this gréat enterprise, and have been 
supported in it by the aid of the Pea- 
body Fund in many instances. Dr. 
Currie, the present general agent of 
the fund has recognized the import- 
ance of this factor in instruction and 
has encouraged institute work very 
actively. 





TENNESSEE. 

The first State Institute in Ten- 
nessee,on a large scale, was held 
this summer at Knoxville, and at- 
tended by upwards of 200 teachers 
from all parts of the State. Almost 





all the Professors of the Tennessee 
University taught in the institute, 
and lent thereby to its work an emi- 
nently scholarly character. The In- 
stitute owed its origin, however, 
chiefly to the energy of Prof. E. S. 
Jones. Instruction was given in 
arithmetic, penmanship, elocution, 
the English language, geology, bota- 
ny, natural philosophy &c. Mr. F. 
Louis Soldan, of St. Louis, delivered 
a lecture daily on the Science of Ed- 
ucation. There were also evening 
lectures ; Gen. John Eaton delivered 
a lecture on “The Teacher,” Mr. 
Peaslee, of Cincinnati, on ‘Litera. 
ture in Common Schools,” and Mr. 
F. Louis Soldan on “Tennyson, 
and Poetry.” 

The Institute was such a marked 
success that the Board of Trustees of 
the University made it a permanent 
feature ofthe University. The State 
law now provides for a permanent 
Summer Normal Institute as one of 
the departments of the Tennessee 
University. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

In South Carolina a State Teach- 
ers’ Institute was organized at 
Greenville, under the Principalship 
of Mr. F. L. Soldan, who had been 
in charge of the Institute last year 
and who was aided by Prof. Joynes, 
of Tennessee University, and an able 
corps of instructors, Messrs. Archer, 
of Charleston, R. Means Davis, of 
Winnsboro and others. Although 
the railroad companies had not en- 
couraged the Institute by any exten- 
sive liberality on their part, 335 
teachers were enrolled, almost every 
county in the State being represent- 
ed and the most’ powerful impetus 
was given, to the educational inter- 
ests of the State. The accomplish- 
ed State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, Col. Hugh S. Thompson at- 
tended the whole session of the In- 
stitute and his advice and assistance 
did much to make the work success- 
ful. The governor of the State vis- 
ited Greenville and addressed the In- 
stitute, saying that he wished to 
show by his visit the appreciation 
and respect that he felt for the work 
carried on by the Institute. 


Among the eminent men who de- 
livered lectures before the Institute, 
Dr. Curry and Dr. W. T. Harris 
may be mentioned. Dr. Harris went 
to Greenville immediately after the 
elose of the Concord summer school 
of philosophy and delivered three 
lectures before the Institute on moral 
education, the course of study in 
common schools and on state, society 
and school. Prof. Joynes lectured 
daily on “English Language” and his 
course of lectures was perhaps the 
most remarkable ever delivered be- 
fore an Institute, It attracted both 
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the regular students and the public 
at large. Mr. Soldan delivered a 
lecture daily on the Science of Ed- 
ucation. 

The Institute laid more stress on 
the common school branches and 
methods of teaching them than on 
anything else, but it also offered to 
other students, who are willing to 
undertake work for their improve- 
ment in general scholarship, option- 
al courses in Latin, French, German, 
Algebra, &c. 








The Atchison County Mail, Rock- 
port, Mo., in a notice of the teacher’s 
institute just closed, says: “The 
teachers will go to their respective 
places of labor better prepared for 
teaching than ever before. Never 
was there better interest taken in the 
classes, and Prof. Coleman has prov- 
ed himself the man for Institutes, 
being himself an able worker and lib- 
eral educator. 





ARKANSAS. 

Hon. J. L. Denton has an earnest, 
warm word of commendation for the 
COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 

He says: 

“The country schools should not be 
underrated. With all their disadvan- 
tages they have some advantages, 
not the least of which is the mingling 
of work and study. The combina- 
tion of meptal and physical exercise 
is favorable to industry and vigor of 
thought. One day of hard labor at 
ditching made John Adams begin to 
be a hard student of Latin. John 
Swett says: ‘My observation as prin- 
cipal of an evening school of a thou- 
sand boys for three years, convinced 
me that many of them made as rapid 
progress in the essential branches as 
did the boys in the day schools. 
They had a steadiness of purpose un- 
known to boys untrained to labor.’ 

THE DISTRICT TAX 

The district tax is the principal 
source of revenue for the support of 
schools. . A district that depends 
solely on a meager allowance from 
the State school fund, will never ac- 
complish anything. Where such a 
blind policy obtains, it results in very 
short’ terms and very poor teachers. 
Local taxation is the life of the free 
school system. Educational senti- 
ment possesses most vitality in the 
States that rely mainly on district 
taxation for the support of schools. 

There is a reason for this, The 
very act of voting the tax carries 
with it all the efficacy and force ofa 
public committal, and never fails to 
strengthen faith and renew interest 
in the justice and benevolence of the 
Cause. It is an outspoken declara- 
tion of loyalty to universal education, 
that is always rewarded with a keen- 





er sympathy and a more wakeful con- 
cern for schools. 

In Pennsylvania the State appro- 
priates $1,000,000 a year for free 
schools,and the districts raise $8,000,- 
000. In Rhode Island the State ap- 
propriates $19,000, and the districts 
vote $689,000. _ An eminent State 
Superintendent says that he does not 
want alarge State bonus. He wants 
just enough to encourage local enter- 
prise. He knows that local taxation 
keeps interest alive.” 


———-  —— oe > eo -- -- 


Prof. D. L. Moon of Saline Co., 
Ark., writes under date of Aug. 17 
as follows: 

“With Camp’s Outline Maps, an 
8 inch globe, a blackboard and read- 
ing charts in use in the schoolroom, 
I am well satisfied with these ‘tools 
to work with’ I can instruct the pu- 
pils 100 per cent better and faster.” 

That is, he can not only do better 
work but about 100 times as much 
with *‘tools to work with” as he can 
do without them. That is true, and 
every teacher can do the same. 


o- 


- WYOMING. 
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A prot. T. N. Wells, one of the fore- 
most teachers of the West, writes 
from Wyoming, under date of Aug. 
17, after sending an order for goods, 
as follows: 

“Our educational outlook is most 
hopeful. Competent, strong, earnest 
teachers are filling up the ranks. 
Schools _are being furnished with 
your “Tools to Work With,” and of 
course the work moves grandly and 
successfully on. 

We need to have more copies of 
the Journat circulating among the 
people. Hereafter please send it to 
the enclosed names, 

The short, terse way the JourNAL 
has of saying che right things in the 
right spirit wins over many an op- 
ponent, and people begin to realize 
the fact that it is not only cheaper 
and better to educate than to pun- 
ish, but they take measures to put 


this into active operation.” 
nati s : 
It was a fitting and well earned 


compliment in the election of Prof. 
Lynch, as President of the South- 
east Missouri Teachers Association. 

The next meeting will be held at 
De Soto, Mo. If Prof. Lynch is as 
successful in the next as in the late 
meeting at Salem, he will put this 
section of the State on a “‘boom” ed- 
ucationally. 











vou might about as well aska 
man to raise a crop of cotton, or 
wheat or corn on the prairies of 
Western Texas without a plow ora 
hoe as to ask the teachers out there 
to instruct the children successfully 
without you furnish them some 
“tools to work with.” 





Maps, globes, charts, black-boards 
are the “tools” for the teacher. 


WHAT SHALL WE TEACH? 


A J. RICKOFF, Supt. of Schools 
« in Cleveland, O., read a paper 


before the National Association at 
Atlanta, entitled, “‘What Shall we 
Teach in our Elementary Schools?” 

‘‘We are told that an English dry 
goods firm once sent out instructions 
to its agent in China to observe the 
street costumes of the well-dressed 
Chinamen of different classes, to buy 
the clothes off their backs and to send 
them to Hngland. From these sam- 
ples could be produced goods of the 
very sort the Chinese wanted. In 
other cases the traditional costumes 
of European peasants were procured 
and imitated by English firms with 
great success. Thus the manufactu- 
rers of England adapted their pro- 
ducts to the demands of foreign 
countries. 

Now if the school teachers of the 
race were to send a commission to its 
workshops, its farms, its churches, its 
political and religious conventions, 
its teachers’ desks, and its editorial 
rooms to make diligent inquiry of the 
men and women to be found there as 
to how much of the knowledge ac- 
quired in the schools in common to a 
majority of them—I mean a majority 
of the most intelligent—the very 
leaders in each class, andif this com- 
mission were to make careful obser- 
vation of every remaining trace of 
the intellectual and moral description 
of the schools to be found in the 
modes of reasoning and styles of 
expression used by those whom they 
met in the course of their inquiries, 
and if when this investigation had 
been completed the commission were 
to set itself about the elimination of 
everything im the present course of 
common school instruction which had 
been found to have been rejected as 
of least worth by a great majority of 
the most intelligent workingmen, 
tradesmen and members of the learn- 
ed professions, how much do you 
think would remain of all that is so 
laboriously taught and so painfully 
learned in the schools? 

How much? 

Suppose that when room had been 
made in our course of study by throw- 
ing out that which had been found to 
be comparatively valueless this com- 
mission should substitute therefor 
more ample courses of instruction in 
those subjects, which in the progress 
of their inquiries they had found to 
have been studied at school and to 
have been extended by the great ma- 
jority, beyond school life, into the 
self-directive years of manhood and 
womanhood, and, further, if the com- 
mission were to add to this curricu- 
lum the study of the agencies through 





which town, county, State and Na- 
tional governments, the mere ma- 
chinery of administration, a few of 
the more palpable and important 
principles of political economy ; and, 
still further, if it were to add an in- 
troduction at least to the great Eng- 
lish and American authors, whom to 
know well is itself an education, and 
whom it is 
A DISGRACE NOT TO KNOW, 
and whose productions are the rich- 
est inheritance of our race; or, to 
sum up in more general terms, if we 
were to subject the common course 
of instruction in our common district 
and graded schools to a thorough re- 
vision, rigorously excluding all that 
is consciously and unconsciously neg- 
lected as valueless by intelligent men * 
and women, as soon as they become 
free to judge and act for themselves, 
and substituting those things to which 
every young man and young woman 
who is ambitious to become a worthy 
factor in the affairs of the communi- 
ty, the State or the Nation is forced 
to give earnest attention as soon as 
he emerges from the school; if, in a 
word, we were to prove all things and 
hold fast only that which is good, we 
would perform the highest service to 
the cause cf common school educa- 
tion which it is possible for any asso- 
ciatiun to perform. If we should but 
boldly blaze the line of progress, 
though we left the road unguarded 
and full of obstacles, we should in- 
augurate a 
NEW ERA IN EDUCATION. 
But to suggest merely the appoint- 


ment of a commission to investigate 
this subject is to leave it at a point 
as unsatisfactory to you as to me. 
Let us speculate for a moment as to 
what this commission would find in 
the present course of study that 
might be decided to be of little value 
—what, for instance, would be the 
result of an inquiry among the more 
intelligent tradesmen and members of 


the professions as to the knowledge 
OF GEOGRAPHY 


which they have retained or accumu- 
lated, we will say, at from 35 to 50 
years. I think it would be found 
that they know very little as compar- 
ed with the fifteen year old Miss who 
has just passed her examination for 
the high school in any one of our 
towns and cities, cxcept as to those 
points which they have in later years 
looked up for purposes of business or 
pleasure. 

Test the value of a study thus pur- 


sued by any standard you please and 
it is valueless, except as to its gene- 
ral outlines, which can be learned in 
one-third the time now alloted to it. 
As studied at present in allits minute - 
details, it contributes little to our 
stores of useful information, and still 
less to the discipline of mind, inas- 





much as it begets a habit of careless 
indifference to what we have learned. 
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bb taking charge of the Mississippi 
Edition of the AmERICAN JOUR- 


NAL oF EpucaTion, we are prompted 
only by a desire to contribute all in 
our power towards making the schools 
of this State more efficient. As the 
principal defect of the system as it 
now exists, is a lack of Normal 
Schools, of teachers’ institutes, and 
effective local supervision, these mat- 
ters will receive our most earnest at- 
tention. ; 

We shall endeavor also to furnish | 
such items as will keep our readers 
posted as to educational progress in 
the State, and we shall at the same 
time do what we can to extend in our 
midst the circulation of a journal 
which has already done and is still 
doing so much for the promotion of 
education in the South and South- 
west. J. M. Barrow. 

sal cilriemallltcatiapiatinn 

InstituTES largely attended-—bet- 
ter methods discussed, elaborated and 
adopted ; the people instructed as to 
the value of an inteiligent workman 
over an ignorant and a helpless one 
—the whole scope and design and 
benefit of the public school system 
stated. These are some of the more 
immediate results of the educational 
meetings held the last two months. 
It will result in more liberal and in- 
telligent legislation on school mat- 
ters in both the State and the Na- 
tional Legislatures. 

This is needed; and to this end 
meetings should be kept up, papers 
circulated, facts gathered and printed 
and information imparted all the time 
in the local, home papers. 


<i 
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Hard study, and bard work bring 
their own reward, in the school 
room, in the shops, on the farm, ev- 
erywhere. 

Those people, who are hunting 
after an “easy place” find them ail 
filled before they get there, and the 
wages are very low, the competition 
is so great. 

Better study a little harder or 
work a little harder and be able to 
hold a place where the competition is 
less and the compensation more. 

Talk it over and see if this is not 
true? 





-— 
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Keep up the educational columns 
in the local papers, they will do 
good. 





ee 

Tue United States Postoffice De- 
partment has a larger revenue than 
any postal department in the world. 





SENp ten cents if you want to see 
sample copies of this journal. 


In the September number of the 
American Agriculturist Mrs. E. H. 
Leland gives this sound practical ad- 
vice, which we hope every reader of 
this journal wiil follow. She says: 


“‘Keep the body clean. The count- 
less pores of the skin are so many 
little drain-tiles for the refuse of the 
system. If they become clogged and 
so deadened in their action, we must 
expect to become the prey of ill- 
health in some one of its countless 
forms. Letus not be afraid of a wet 
sponge and five minutes brisk exer- 
cise with a crash towel every night 
or morning.” 


—~i 


Col. Hollingsworth and the State 
Board of Education in Texas have 
won everything in the series of 
“Teachers Institutes” which have 
been held there the past two months. 

The conductors employed were 
among the ablest and most practical 
educators in the country. 

They made their way easily to the 
hearts and confidence of the teach- 
ers, and the people too. 

The leading educators of the State 
cheerfully co-operated, and success 


was insured at once. 
Instead of siz—there should have 


been sixty, and there would have 
been if the money could have been 
had to pay the traveling expenses 
and for services of sixty conductors. 

There are a large number of men 
—and women too, in Texas fully 
competent to do this work if some 
one who has had experience will lead 
off. Col. Hollingsworth was very 
fortunate in securing competent 
leaders this year. 








A larger number of schools than 
ever before are this year furnishing 
the teachers “tools to work with.” 
Blackboards, maps, globes, charts, 
and other positive and essential helps 
have been provided, and more and 
better wotk will be done as a conse- 
quence. 


<i> 





A friend writes that “A Reading 
Club” was formed in our district last 
season as suggested in the Journal. 
It has created a wide spread interest, 
books and papers have been read, 
the people come together in the most 
friendly way—and a spirit of im- 
provement and mutual good—will 
prevail all through the neighbor- 


hood. 
a 


Mr. George I. Seney of New York 
has given to the Wesleyan Female 
College at Macon, Ga., $100,000. 





All the past which, through a mon- 
ument or statue, penetrates to our 
doors and repeats its action and its 
joy in our ears, is so much wealth; 
it is the harvest of another age pour- 
ing into our hearts and homes a pre- 





cious legacy. 


The teachers of Macoupin Co., Ills., 
the other day by a formal, unanimous, 
rising vote appealed to the School 
Officer of that County to provide 
them things, saying : 

“These tools are to the teacher 
what the sledge-hammer is to the 
blacksmith, the saw to the carpenter, 
the trowel to the mason, the axe to 
the woodman, the brush to the paint- 
er, or the plow tothe farmer. Both 
classes could do without tools. 

BUT HOW? 

What would be the result? We ur- 
gently request all school directors 
who have any regard for the interests 
of the children whose destiny is large- 
ly in their hands, not to fail to pro- 
cure these tools which all the best 
teachers and educators say are essen- 
tial and necessary.” 


NATIONAL SUPPORT. 





ORE and more the conviction 
fastens itself in the minds of 


the people that we must give the 
school system in the Southern States 
National support. Hon. C. C. Rounds 
of Maine, in his address before the 
National Teachers Association in At- 
lanta, said: 

In education there has been a log- 
ical transition from principle to ap- 
plication, and it is coming to be seen 
that the ability to work is a necessity 
for all, that that State alone is safe 
in which work is honorable and well 
rewarded, and that the training of 
the hand is as legitimate a function 
of the school as the training of the 
head. 

One of the most important prob- 
lems.in the immediate future is to fix 
the proper plan and functions of in- 
dustrial training in a system of pub- 
lic education. 

FEMALE EDUCATION. 


The advance in female education 
to the free high school and the col- 
lege is one of the marked features in 
recent educational history. The 
American woman of to-day is no 
longer a recluse. She has stepped 
out from the house door. She has 
not left the home, and she looks upon 
the world and its busy life with the 
clear, calm vision of one who has a 
stake in the game that is played, and 
who knows how to play it. 

In this movement toward individu- 
alism——-a movement inevitable, for it 
is one of the most marked character- 


|istics of our age, something must be 


lost, and men’s hearts fail them for 
fear when passing from the familiar 
to the unknown and lesser good. 

The girl must have as good a prep- 
aration for life as her brother. Ge- 
nius for teaching is a gift of God, 
and it cannot be God’s will that it 
should be restricted by any limita- 








tions of sex; and the means of cul- 


ture accumulated in our colleges and 

universities will surely by and by be 

made accessible to all on equal terms, 
ATTACKS EXAMINED. 

No people has ever yet been edu- 
cated by private effort alone. The 
whole line of the founders of our 
government might be quoted in de. 
fense of the principle of national ed- 
ucation. In these latter days the 
doctrinnaire, the sectarian, the dem- 
agogue, have come to the attack on 
the free commcn school, but it still 
lives, and with a stronger and still 
stronger life in the heart and common 
sense of the American people. 


WHAT CITIZENSHIP INVOLVES. 


The people see that preparation for 
citizenship involves more than the 
elements of knowledge, that it in- 
volves the developed faculty which 
fits one to rule, for such a one alone 
can wisely choose hisrulers; that the 
man, as citizen of the culture state, 
must become participant in the intel- 
lectual achievements of the race; 
that as citizen of the jural state he 
must be able to comprehend and con- 
trol the political forces which act 
upon him; that as a citizen of the 
industrial state, he must he able to 
bend productive forces to his will, 
lest he become a pauper in the midst 
of plenty, a serf in the land of free- 
men. These results, so essential to 
the national life, cannot be attained 
by individual effort alonc. 

NATIONAL SUPPORT. 

The principle of national support 
of public education, in its fit place 
and degree, in such a land as ours, 
has life in itself. Growing stronger 
year by year in the heart, conscience 
and reason of the American people, 
it appears and must appear more and 
more clearly in national legislation. 
The principle seems secure. 

The strategical points already won, 
vigilance alone can hold. The work 
begun we must complete. We must 
ground our work upon more definitely 
established principles; we must give 
it a better scientific form; we must 
guard the rights of all to share its 
blessings, and we mst more clearly 
fix and define the educational function 
of the State. 

We must educate or we perish. 





Those who seek an ‘easy place” 
will find so many seeking the same 
thing that competition will be sharp 
and compensation low, this fact 
ought to be stated often to the pu- 
pils in our schools. 





The great life is a beacon light 
that points to fairer worlds and leads 
the way. Itis seen afar; it is not 


only visible, it is educating and di- 
recting ; therefore, civilization is ¢u- 





mulative. 
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Rev. Lyman Wuitnry ALLEN says: 

As we look out of St. Louis over 
Missouri and Arkansas into the great 
Empire State of Texas, we are fired 
vith something of that universal en- 
thusiasm which fills the breast of ev- 
ery Texan. One cannot go to Texas 
and come back without being ‘‘Tex- 
anized”. We say, “Hurrah for Tex- 
as”, and we congratulate every Tex- 
an upon his birthright, which no 
mess Of pottage will ever purchase, 
for in every Texan’s ears still re- 
sounds that cry which thrilled through 
Houston’s army at San Jacinto, ‘“Re- 
member the Alamo, remember Go- 
liad !”” 


LINES OF ADVANCE. 


proceedings of the National 
Teachers’ Association, as report- 
ed in the daily Constitution of At- 
lanta, show a vigor, grasp and breadth 
of discussion of the living educa- 
tional questions of the time, most 
hopeful and inspiring: 
HON. C. C. ROUNDS, 

Principal of the State Normal School, 
Farmington, Maine, was introduced, 
and read a paper on the Lines of Ad- 
vance in Education, of which we pre- 
sent a brief synopsis: 

“That teaching is assuming a more 
definite professional character is in- 
dicated by the remarkable increase in 
the number of normal schools and 
the increasing prominence given in 
their courses of study to training in 
principles and methods of instruction 
—by the establishment of summer 
normal schools of various kinds, and 
by the establishment of professor- 
ships of pedagogy in colleges and 
universities, like those of Michigan 
and Missouri. Theoretically the 
ground has been won that the teacher 
should be trained. It follows by in- 
evitable logic that this truth should 
be recognized in the employment of 
teachers, and it is cause for great en- 
couragement that some States in their 
laws formally recognize the validity 
of professional diplomas and certifi- 
Cates. : 





AN ADVANCE. 

There has been within a genera- 
tion an advance in methods of teach- 
ing from dogmatism to development, 
from verbalism to realities, from cram 
to thought. 

This is most marked as yét in the 
primary school, but the influence has 
teached the higher grades, and college 
Work is undergoing a similar trans- 
formation, in the adoption of more 
rational modes of teaching. 

The causes of this advance are 
Philosophical and historical. There 
is first, an advance in our knowledge 
of the nature of the soul, of its laws 
of development of the powers latent 
in the undeveloped soul, and of the 


potency of education in shaping indi- 
vidual and national life. 
There is also a heightened sense of 
the sacredness of childhood and of 
its rights, as is shown in many ways, 
all tending to a more critical study 
of the soul, and soul-study always 
tends to bring methods of teaching 
to a standard of truth. 
A MORE EXTENDED COURSE OF STUDY. 

The subjects included in a course 
of study have been extended from 
ancient classics and mathematics to 
cover the whole realm of science, art 
and industry, with the happy result 
of a larger development of divine 
ideas in the human sonl, and an im- 
mense increase in the sum of trained 
spiritual forces brought to bear upon 
the work of life. 

The problem now is to so wisely 
select as not to sacrifice the ends of 
culture to the richness of material. 


The capable man, who is able to 
manage a line of railway from St. 
Louis te New York, or from St. 
Louis to Galveston or the Rio Grand 
River, gets a thousand dollars a 
month, and he is worthit. The 
man who worked for an “easy place” 
gets thirty dollars a month, but has 
hard work to hold it even at that— 
so many people want it. 

One goes up out of the way of 
competition—demands-his price, and 
gets it—the other, is one of the 
“easy place” chaps. Would it not 
be well to point out these facts to 
the pupils in the schools? 

Most of them will draw for them- 
selves the right conclusion. 





Prof. H. T. Morton, who so ably 
and successfully conducted one of 
the ‘‘Peabody Normal Schools” at 
Salado, Texas, addressed the Grang- 
ers ofthat vicinity on education. 
The address was well received as 
were all the efforts of Prof. Morton 
in this section. 





(Manchester (Mich.) Enterprise]. 
Messrs. Haeussler & Kingsley, druggists, 
Manchester, say: We handle St. Jacobs Oil 
with abundant success, and it has given ex- 
cellent satisfaction to our eustomers. 





Another Candidate. 

By a large majority the people of the Uni- 
ted States have declared their faith in Kid- 
ney-wort as aremedy for all the diseases of 
the kidneys and liver, some, however, have 
disliked the trouble of preparing it from the 
dry form. For such a new candidate ap- 
pears in the shape of Kidney-wort in Liquid 
form. It is very concentrated, is easily ta- 
ken and is equally efficient as fhe dry. Try 
it.—Louisville Post. 





It is impossible for a woman after a faithful 
course of treatment with Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound, to continue to 
suffer with a weakness of the uterus. En- 
close astamp to Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, 
Lynn, Mass., for her pamphlets. 





ALt matter intended for publica- 
tion must be in the hands of the 
printer by the 15th of the month pre- 





vious to date of issue. 


Science Teaching in District Schools 


HE following address was deliv- 
ered before the State Teachers’ 


Association of Missouri at its last 
session, by Prof. Paul Schweitzer, Ph. 
D., the eminent Professor of Chem- 
istry in the State University at Co- 
lumbia. 

It will be read with interest, both 
on account of the high standing of 
the author and for the intrinsic merit 
of the production itself. Eps. 

“Section 7,077, Revised Statutes 
of Missouri, reads as follows: 

‘**No person shall be granted a cer- 
tificate to teach in the public schools 
established under the provisions of 
this chapter, who is not of good mor- 
al character, and qualified to teach 
Orthography, Reading, Penmanship, 
Arithmetic, the History of the Uni- 
ted States and Civil Government. 
No certificate shall be granted for a 
longer period than one year, unless 
the person examined, in addition to 
the above, is found capable to im- 
part instruction in the elements of 
the Natural Sciences and Physiology.” 

I desire to call your attention es- 
pecially to the second clause of this 
section, in which those persons capa- 
ble of imparting instruction in the 
elements of the Natural Sciences and 
Physiology are promised certain priv- 
ileges; these clearly reveal the im- 
portance attached by the legislator 
to having these branches taught in 
our district schools, and the same 
view, I take it, is taken by the pres- 
ent State Superintendent of Public 
Schools, as conveyed in a letter to 
the Dean of the Normal Faculty of 
the State University, promising to 
grant special certificates for three 
years to its graduate from the lower 
course, which differs from ordinary 
courses of study for teachers in no- 
thing but the facilities it offers for 
the study of the Natural Sciences and 


Physiology, and the making a pass- 


ing grade in them a requisite for 
graduation. 

To attempt to impress upon you 
the necessity of having the elements 
of the Natural Sciences taught in our 
district schools, would be paying 
small tribute to your intelligence, 
every real teacher recognizing suffi- 
ciently their value for providing 
means to develop the growing mind 
in a direetion and with a directness 
not attainable in another manner ; to 
bring up here then the subject at all, 
must be for the purpose of indicating 
how the spirit of the law can be best 
carried into effect, and how difficul- 
ties arising from its ambiguous word 
ing disperse readily before the light 
of experience and of reflection. 

The elements of the Natural Sci- 
ences and Physiology is the term 





used, and a very important term itis, 








as the word element has a number of 
meanings, of which the one we might 
naturally select as applying to the 
above phrase, viz: elements, the first 
principles of an art or science, can- 
not, I venture to say, have been in 
the mind of the legislator, and if so, 
cannot apply from the impossibility, 
at least for the present, to carry out 
the idea which it involves. 

The first principles of an art or 
science can be acquired nv more with- 
out severe and long-continued disci- 
pline and study, than can calculus or 
arithmetic or a foreign language; 
they are the most valued possessions 
of aman of science, and the fruits 
only of long and laborious and lov- 
ing search and complete mastery of 
a subject; to talk of asking a man'to 
teach these principles, to possess 
such insight into the great and difli- 
cult subject of science, to have such 
mastery over it as to be familiar with 
its roots and ramifications, which 
rest securely in the hidden sources of 
all light and truth, for the munificent 
sum of thirty or sixty dollars per 
month during part of the year, is ab- 
surd, and if the teacher, as we all 
know he must, practices self-abnega- 
tion, I am sure you will agree with 
me in saying there is a limit even to 
this most excellent virtue. 

Iknow the thing is attempted; 
natural science is taught in our dis- 
trict schools, at least in some of 
them, but I fear the larger number of 
such science teachers, some even in 
high and mighty places, are innocent 
of the knowledge of such principles, 
not so much from any fault of theirs, 
but from inability to give time, en- 
ergy and strength to one subject 
alone, and to focus, as it were, the 
whole of their mental powers upon 
it; yet without this the rare and 
beautiful flower blooms unrevealed, 
and by many not even suspected, 
while the fortunate mortal, who has 
glimpses of its beauty, filling him 
with renewed zea] and energy, is a 
prophet, before whose vision spreads 
unrolled the future, and ‘a perfect 
teacher is fashioning and directing 
the fortunes of men. 

But if such teachers are impossible 
for our district schools, shall we give 
up altogether as impracticable the 
teaching in them of science, and con- 
fine our labors and efforts to the old 
and time-honored three Rs? By no 
means! this need not as it must not 
be done; the teaching of science 
there is as much of a necessity as is 


scientific teaching, which I would in 
a few words characterize as consist- 
ing not in the spiritless application 
of spiritless rules, but in the strong 
and vigorous personality of the teach- 
er exhibiting in his own intelligent 
mind the shaping, maturing and seiz- 
ing of ideas, and presenting, as it 





were, in a plastic manner, not how to 
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teach ideas but how to get them; 
such ideal teachers are rare to be sure, 
but every teacher, it seems to me, 
should strive after and work for such 
ideality. He lives then to a purpose, 
as Christ and Socrates, the perfect 
teachers, who never wrote a line, and 
yet stand out to-day so grand and 
bold and real that even the mists of 
twenty and twenty-five centuries have 
not been able to dim the lustre of 
their names. 

Ideas are the result of conscious 
and, properly understood , of uncon- 
scious cerebration, based upon a full 
knowledge of facts and phenomena, 
and in this lies the solution of the 
difficulty of how to teach Natural 
History, Physics, Chemistry, Physi- 
ology in our district schools. 

The werd “elements” as applied to 
science or any branch of science, 
means first formal or phenomenal el- 
ements, and then logical or rational 
elements; both branches are neces- 
sary to the complete teaching of a 
science, but while the former is 
merely phenomenal or descriptive, 
the latter is rational or comparative ; 
the one necessarily precedes the oth- 
er, yet each possesses advantages pe- 
culiarly its own, both for discipline 
and for utility. 

A beginner should evidently start 
first with those phenomenal branches 
of science that contain within them 
an element of fixity, as Botany, Zo- 
ology, Mineralogy, each of which 
deals merely with the phenomenal in 
structure, force, size, etc., while 
those containing an element of change 
as the facts revealed by a chemical 
or physical experiment, or by the 
growth and development of a plant 
or animal under abnormal conditions, 
should be left, as more difficult of 
comprehension, to a later period, and 
then sight should never be lost of the 
fact that an experiment is a question 
put to nature, calling for an answer, 
and no sleight of hand performance 
to exhibit the dexterity of a show- 
man. 

Last of all, and only after a good 
deal of disciplinary training on the 
part of the pupil, should be taken up 
the comparative or rational branches 
of science, as these require powers of 
abstraction to an intelligent under- 
standing, far greater than a mere 
child is able to exert or should be 
asked or encouraged to exert for its 
own future good. Yet we should 
never forget that this is the founda- 
tion stone of science; it alone leads 
to ideas by induction, the general 
truth of which we test by deduction; 
all sciences were necessarily first in- 
ductive and became deductive only 
by a process of development. 


The Pythagorean problem and 
Keppler’s laws were as truly results 
of inductive reasoning as Ohm’s laws 


LJ 
and the laws of definite and multiple 
proportions, and if any one were to 
doubt whether pure geometry could 
ever have profited by such reasoning, 
let him reflect whether the conviction 
of the truth of his problem had not 
existed in the mind of Pythagoras 
before he discovered ite proof, and 
whether the sacrifice of the hecatomb 
was not merely the outward sign by 
which he celebrated the desired and 
long expected event; the finding of 
the truth was the inductive, the prov- 
ing of it the deductive part of the 
work ; the former the high and noble 
exhibition of genius, the latter the 
narrow and convincing pathway of 
talent: but if inductive and deduc- 
tive truths differ by the element of 
uncertainty attaching to the former, 
we must remember that the concep- 
tion of a fourth dimension, so much 
spoken of to-day, is trying to foist 
this also upon some of the most firm- 
ly held truths of geometric science. 
If we divide then all sciences into 
descriptive and comparative or better 
phenomenal and rational branches, I 
think the ravenous mental appetite 
and legitimate curiosity of the child 
cannot be appeased better nor with 
more satisfactory results for the fu- 
ture, than by the study say of phe- 
nomenal Botany or Zoology or Min- 
eralogy; but a fair knowledge in 
these can easily be acquired by a pro- 
fessional teacher within a year’s time, 
and every striving man, young or old, 
should be encouraged by those whose 
experience and position can lay claim 
to respectful attention, to make the 
effort and fit himself to render a ser- 
vice to the young and growing gene- 
ration, which is urgently demanded 


should teach the branches in the or- 
der mentioned, and in preference to 
any attempted instruction in physics 
or in chemistry; both require appa- 
ratus, often costly, easily broken, and 
in need of skillful handling; yet 
without such aid instruction in them, 
book instruction, or recitations from 
books alone, is a dead and useless 
work; yea, it is worse than useless, 
it is criminal. 

Who has not met the boy or girl, 


standing cf 80 or 90 or 100 even, in 


by our times and our civilization ; he | 


appreciation of truthfulness and hon- 
esty, a view which is held by every 
naturalist and so well expressed by 
Joseph Le Conte in the Princeton Re- 
view of March, 1881, page 191, that 
you will pardon my repeating his 
words here : 

“The correlative function of the 
scientific course is the cultivation of 
a sincere love of truthfulness for its 
own sake, as the aliment on which 
the mind lives and grows, a reverent 
worship of truth as the image of God 
in the human reason, and constant 
practice in the sure methods by which 
truth is obtained. No other subject 
compares with science in this respect. 
It teaches that truth is not to be se- 
cured by intellectual nimbleness and 
dexterity, but only by patient toil and 
sweat of the brow. It gives truth, 
certain verifiable truth, little by little, 
like daily bread—coarse food, it may 
be, too coarse for some over-refined 
stomachs and vitiated appetites, but 
wholesome and suitable for our weak 
intellectual digestion, and therefore 
producing vigorous healthy growth. 
The process of gathering, only crumb 
by crumb, may be slow, too slow for 
|some nimble-witted spirits, but we 
are sure’they are genuine crumbs 
from the Master’s table, and are con- 
tent.” 

But take the case of a child; flow- 
ers and plants are the first objects of 
his attention, and are examined and 
picked to pieces with such puzzled 
looks as to call loudly for the help, 
| which is not coming, and though re- 
| turning to it ever and anon, familiar- 
ity from daily intercourse and want 
of intelligent direction makes him 
|drop the subject after a while, to be 
taken up again and his interest rekin- 
died in school, paying then well and 
jabundantly for the time anfi labor 
| that may be spent upon its elucida- 
| tion. 
| He should begin by collecting leaves 
| and describing their shape, their mar- 
|gins, their covering, their venation ; 
|he should do the same with roots and 
| stems and flowers; he should then 
| have pointed out differences between 
|similar parts and be led to fimd such 


|differences himself; he should have 
| 








shown off at examinations with aj|an occasional talk on the use and 


| . 
|meaning of roots and leaves and 


whose mind atoms and molecules and | flowers, and in a similar way with 


life as the result of such scientific in-| 
struction nothing but false notions 
and a firm and lasting belief in sci- 
ence as being a humbug and a fraud? 

By such methods is destroyed one 


of the best and most commendable 
features of teaching natural science, 





units and laws and experiments not|any of the other natural sciences, and 
seen but described, and described in-|I vouch that his love for them will 
accurately because not seen, form) outlast his school life, and be the 
such wonderful and fearful chaos? | source to him of many a pleasure 
who carries with him from school into and many a consolation. 


But keep 





viz: the constant practice of and just 


away text-books, this grave of intel- 
lectual promise; they cover with a 
certain forced and unhealthful ab- 
stractness the beauty and reality of 
nature, which it is well nigh impossi- 
ble to shake off in after life, and I 
feel sure that the teacher who accepts 
my suggestions and carries them out 


with such modifications as individual 
cases may require, will be gratified 
and astonished at his pupils’ acquis. 
tions, and rest conscious of having 
done a most admirable service by 
daily testifg and sharpening powers 
of observation by daily eneouraging 
the use of accurate and concise lan. 
guage, by daily cultivating honesty, 
truthfulness and sturdy virtue, the 
offspring of all healthy mental and 
moral life. 





Pror. A. J. Rickorr, Supt. of 
Schools in Cleveland, “pitches in” to 
the way arithmetic is taught at pres. 
ent, as follows: . 

But what of arithmetic? I answer 
with some reluctance, because I know 
how sirongly fortified this subject is 
inthe minds of the people. Fcr illus- 
tration I might sav that an amend- 
ment of the catechism has been pro- 
posed by a gentleman in the part of 
the State of Ohio from which I come. 
In answer to the question, ‘What is 
the chief end of man?” he would re- 
ply: “To glorify God and study 
arithmetic forever.” 

Within a few years past, say the 
last thirty or forty, far more atten- 
tion has been given it than it deserves. 
We do not teach it too well, not well 
enough as to its elements, but we at- 
tempt to teach too much of it. We 
teach more in the schools than is nec- 
essary in the counting house. I am 
told by the gentleman above referred 
to that having occasion to draw 4 
note which should realize a certain 
sum when discounted at bank, he 
found the cashier unable to reckon 
the amount for which it should be 
drawn. This suggested a series of 
inquiries among bankers which re 
sulted in the discovery that hardly 
one out of ten could make the calcu- 
lation on sight. 

If a boy is skilled in addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication and division, 
integral, fractional and compound, 
and knows how to compute percent 
age and one good way of casting in- 
terest, he can take care of himself ia 
the commercial dealings to which his 
business incidentally calls him, and 
with that he can easily acquire facil- 
ity in those computations which be 
long specially to his own branch of 
trade. 

It is a notorious fact that the mul- 
tiplicity Of rules and cases to be found 
in our text books on this subject, is 
due to the efforts of one author after 
another to make their books more 
complete than the previous publica 
tions with which they are to come in 
competition. And being in the arith- 
metic, the teacher, especially in our 
ungraded schools, feels under obliga 
tion to teach them all, lest perchance 


it might be charged that he himself 
could not do all the “sums” in the 





book.” 
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LITERARY NOTES. 





THE Septemher “Scribner,” it is announc- 
ed, will have a wide range of subjects, em- 
pracing War reminiscences, natural history, 
winter sport, pictorial and decorative art, 
housekeeping, politics, oriental travel, bio- 
gaphical history, the drama, fiction, fun, 
poetry, current literature, and progress in 
practical inyention. 





Robert Browning’s jini. nav wal ballad, 
“Herve Riel,’’ and Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing’s deeply touching verses, “The Cry of 
the Children,’’ are selections announced for 
the Treasure-box of English Literature in 
the forthcoming September number of St. 
Nicholas. 

A timely illustrated paper telling ‘““How to 
Make Dolls ot Corn-husks and Flowers,’ is 
toappear in the September St. Nicholas. 

Wide Aweke. ~ D. Lothrop & Co., pub- 
lishers, Boston. The September “Wide 
Awake” is quite up to the beautiful mid- 
summer number in point of fine illustra- 
tions. The publishers announce that there 
wil be a permanent enlargement of this 
magazine of 16 pages, commencing with the 
October number, and consequently an ad- 
vance in price to $2 50 a year. 

All people sending $3 to the publishers of 
“Wide Awake” before October Ist, 1881, will 
receive the magazine from July 1881 to De- 
cember 1882 inclusive, or a full year and a 
half at the old price. 





EVERY TEACHER and reader of this jour- 
nal should have a copy of “Hill’s Manual.” 
Itis the most complete work of the kind ex- 
tant. Tells you how and when to do the 
tight thing in social and business life. It will 
only cost you one cent to send for circulars. 
Agents will find this book the one to solicit 
for. See card in another column. 


Duftet’s New Frengh Method, revised by 
Prof. Hennequin of the University of Mich- 
ign, is a model in the art of book making. 
The paper, typography and binding, are 
much in advance of the ordinary text-book 
ttyle. The arrangement is clear and philo- 
sophical. The book would be complete with 
the addition of a simple treatment of the id- 
jomatic peculiarities of the French. The 
tnterprising house of Van Antwerp, Bragg 
£00. have maintained their reputation for 
excellence in the line of text-books, in the 
Preparation of this work. 

Sadler’s Counting House Arithmetic is 
tuly an arithmetical “magnate.” It is the 
Most complete and exhaustive treatise on 
business calculations that has fallen under 
ournotice. It is evidently the book for the 
Merchant and student of commercial sci- 
eace. All professional men should have this 
work for reference; and practical mechanics 
will find it a valuable aid in their calcula- 
tions. 


Hurrah for Our Side. 

Many people have lost their interest in pol- 
ities and in amusements because they are so 
out of sorts-and run down that they cannot 
enjoy anything. If such persons would only 
be wise enough to try that celebrated rem- 
edy Kiduey-wort, and experience its tonic 
id renovating effects, they would soon be 
hurrahing with theloudest. In either dry or 
liquid form it is a perfect remedy for torpid 
liver, kidneys or bowels. —Exchange. 

We kill our rulers witen we remove from 
the human system whatever disorganizes the 
nerves, Dr. Benson’s Celery and Chamomile 
Pills relieve from subjection to the power of 

e, sleeplessness and dyspepsia. They 
‘ontain no opium or hurtful drug. 





Hoersford’s Acid Phosphate 
In Bilious Troubles. 
Uhave used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, in 
troubles, and it did all that was de- 
od. Ithink it a valuable remedy. 
Muncie, Ind, D, SOHAUB, M. D. 





The “North American Review” for Sep- 
tember opens with a profoundly philosophi- 
cal article on The Church, the State, and the 
School, by Professor William T. Harris. M. 
J. Savage treats of Natural Ethics, showing 
that the principles of morality are rooted in 
man’s nature, and are the products of evolu- 
tion; consequently, that they are not affected 
by the vicissitudes of dogma or saeeaite 
creeds. 

Rev. Edward Everett Hale writes of the 
Taxation of Church Pruperty. He would 
have all churches taxed in form, but would 
exempt in practice those which by their 
charitable work help to lighten the public 
burdens. The other articles in this number 
of the “Review” are Jewish Ostracism in 
America, by Nina Morais; The Decay of New 
England Thought, by Rev. Julius H. Ward; 
Ghost Seeing, by Prof. F. H. Hedge; and 
Factitious History, by Rossiter Johnson. 
The latter is a scathing criticism of Jefferson 
Davis’ recently published historical memoir. 
Fifty cents per copy. Five dollars per year. 
Address “The North American Review,” 
New York, N. Y 

SCRIBNER for September deuhaien voices 
the feeling of the people in saying that the 
“tiight of Mr. Conkling with the President 
has been a disgusting nuisance from the day 
on which he came strutting home, looking 
for a vindication. An example of such 
coarse self-conceit, preposterous presumption 
and insult to the President and the people,” 
&c, &c. Itis refreshing to see some inde- 
pendence, and plain unvarnished truth-tell- 
ing on the part of these leading magazines in 
the editorial department, and ‘“Scribner’’ 
leads off in this direction. 


APPLETON’S JOURNAL. D. pees & Co., 

New York. 

The September number of this magazine 
contains an interesting article by James 
Bonar, called ““A Peep at French Schools.” 
He says: “‘If the French lack anything it is 
not at least the readiness to provide machin- 
ery, or the will to give it a trial; and itis on 
these points that we may learn from them. 
Their system of public instruction, with its 
ramifications of primary, secondary and su- 
perior, represented by parish school and uni- 
versity faculties, isa tolerably complete ma- 
chine, needing it may be improvement, but 
not reconstruction. Educational reformers 
in France—men like Bert, Grecord, Breal,— 
may be said to have only one end in view, 
and that is to make education more demo- 
cratic. Tosecure this end primary educa- 
tion must be made compulsory, and there- 
fore free and secular secondary must be so 
connected with primary and superior that 
the poor man’s son may be able to rise from 
the first to the third with the least possible 
difficulty. 

SCRIBNER for September says: *‘No less 
than seven articles contributed by Southern 
writers appeared in a recent number, and we 
are glad to recognize the fact of a perma- 
nent productive force in literature in the 
Southern States. 

THE ART AMATEUR, Montague Marks, N. 
Y. The August number of this magazine 
is rich in designs for plaque, panel, embroid- 
ery, etc. It has a portrait of Jean Baptiste 
Camille Corot, with a sketch of his life. He 
ranks first among the great landscape paint- 
ers of France. There are also several fac 
similes of sketches by Sir Edwin Landseer, 
and many other interesting articles. 


Our LITTLE ONES. Russell Publishing 
Co., Boston. 

What can we say about the September No. 
of this delightful magazine for the children. 
Iam sure if the parents once saw it they 
would immediatei:y subscribe for it even if 
they had others. 


HORSFORD’s ACID PHOSPHATE 
For loss of appetite, sleeplessness, etc. Pam- 
phlet free. Rumford Chemical Works, Prov- 
idence, R. I 
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The St. Louis, Salem and Little 
Rock Railroad gave the teachers and 
others in attendance at the South- 
east Missouri Teachers Association 
an excursion to the Iron Banks be- 
yond Salem, and in addition to this, 
returned all persons free who paid 
full fare in going to Salem. Col. 
Sankey, the general manager takes a 
deep interest in education, and in 
the admirable school at Salem. 





We call attention to the Iron Ton- 
ic advertisement in this paper, and 
manufactured by the Dr. Harter Med- 
ical Company. This medicine isa 
preparation of Iron and Calisaya 
bark, in combination with the phos- 
phates. It is highly endorsed by the 
medical profession, as a cure for dys- 
pepsia, general debility. In many 
cases it has effected cures where all 
other remedies had failed. If its 
curative powers were known and ap 
preciated as they deserve a vast 
amount of suffering would be avoid- 
ed. From what we know of this 
compound we have no hesitancy in 
recommending it as being just what 
it professes to be. 





[Daily Fort Wayne Sentinel] 

Mr. 8. H. Joseph, Agent Emerson’s Min- 
strels, remarks: I can with truth speak from 
experience; and in saying St. Jacobs Oil acts 
in a marvelous manner, [ but partly express 
my good opinion of it. 


When you want gold or silver 





medals for schools, colleges or socie- | 
ties, send to Robt. W. Kip, 62 Ful-| 
ton St., New York City. He also 
makes silk badges, rosetts, etc., for 
every known order in this or any 
other country. Our readers will do 





well to send their orders to Mr. Kip) 
direct. See card in another column. | 


Tur American Teacuers’ Bureau. | 


—Supplies teachers of every grade to! 
Colleges, Schools and Families 
WITHOUT CHARGE. 

Sr. Louis Rererences :—Hon. E.| 
Long, Supt. of Public Schools; Rev. | 
Ww. G. Eliot, Chancellor Washington | 
University ; Rev. J. E. Keller, 8. J., 
President St, Louis University ; J. B. 
Merwin, editor American Journal of 
Education; Hon. Nathan, Cole, Ex. 
Mayor, late M. C.; Hon. N. C. Hud-| 
son, Collector of St. Louis. 

Address C.H. Evans & Co., | 

706 Chestnut St., Louis, | 1 


NURSERY. 
Boston. 

The September number is more beautiful 
than ever, illustrated on nearly every page, 
aud all so fine. Our children have saved 
these magazines for years, and the old ones 
are ever new to them. 


Nursery Publishing Company, 





Important to Travelers. 


Special inducements are offered you by 
the Burlington Route. It will pay you to 
read their advertisement to be tound else- 
where in this issue. 


Good Hotels. 

Hotel accommodations for travelers are ot 
the greatest importance to persons who have 
to move about the country on business, or to 
visit Niagara, Saratoga, White. Mountains, 
Coney Island, Long Branch or other summer 
resorts. ‘Just where to go” is what every 
man wants to know when he leaves home. 
The Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, New York city, is a very 
popular resort, because the attendance there 
is prompt and satisfactory. The charges are 
reasonable and the menage complete; try it. 
Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other first 
class hotel in the city. Be careful to see that 


Grand Union Hotel is on the sign where you 
enter. 


Valuable Book Given Away, 
‘Pleasure Resorts of St. Louis and Vi- 
cinity,” is the title of a handsomely illua- 
trated little volume, just issued by the 
principal railroads centreing in St. Louis. 
As the name indicates, it contains a de- 
scription of the public gardens, pleasure 
resorts and picnic grounds in St. Louis, 

and those located on the railroads 
cent to the city. In addition to this, and 
that which makes the work especially val- 
uable, is the fact that all of the noted min- 
eral springs located in the Southwest are 
fully described. Location, best mode of 


| access, and the special medicinal virtues 


of the waters are clearly defined, and 
much important information given in re- 
gard to these health-giving resorts not 
heretotore published. ‘The wonderful Ex- 
celsior Springs of Western Missouri, in 
Clay County, near Kansas City, the wa- 
ters of which have effected many of the 
most remarkable cures in this century, 
are among the places desciibed. This val- 
uable reference book will be mailed free 
to all by sending address to 
Hi. C. TOWNSEND, 
| Gen. Pass. Agent Wabash, St. Louis & 
Pacific saan St. Louis, Mo. 


The St. Louis Senate. 


The St. Louis Magazine, now in its elev- 
|enth year, contains a number of beautiful 
| views of street scenes, public buildings, a 
|fine picture of the world-renowned Union 
Market, and other illustrations of the city ot 
St. Louis, besides a great variety of stories, 


poems, a profusely illustrated fashion article, 
and other timely reading. Sample copy sent 
|for two three-cent stamps. Address “St. 
| Louis Magazine,” 213 North Eighth Street. 
St. Louis. The magazine and ‘American 
sou of Education” both sent one year tor 
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RHEUMATISM, 


Neuralgia, Sciatica, Lumbago, 
Backache, Soreness of the Chest, 
Gout, Quinsy, Sore Throat, Swell- 
ings and Sprains, Burns and 
Scalds, General Bodily 
Pains, 


Tooth, Ear and Headache, Frosted 
Feet and Ears, and all other 
Pains and Aches. 


No Preparation on earth equals St. Jacons Oi 
as a safe, sure, simple and cheap External 
Remedy A trial entails but the comparatively 
trifling outlay of 50 Cents, and every one suffering 
with pain can have cheap and positive proof of its 
claims. 

Directions in Eleven Languages. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS 
IN MEDICINE. 


A. VOGELER. & CO., 
Rolttmnre, MWd..U. 8. Ae 


“KIDNEY: WORT || 
THE GREAT CURE 
RHEUMATISM 


As it is for all diseases of the KIDNEYS, 
LIVER AND BOWELS. 


It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 
t causes the dreadful suffering which 
ly the victims of Rheumatism can realize. 


THOUSANDS OF CASES 


of the worst forms of this terrible disease 
have been quickly relieved, in a short time 


PERFECTLY CURED. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


has had wonderful success, and an immense 
sale inevery partof the Country. In hun- 
dreds of cases it hascured whereall else had 
failed. Itis mild, but efficient, CERTAIN 
IN ITS ACTION, bat harmless in all cases. 
twit cleanses, Strengthens and gives New 
Life to all the important organs of the body. 
The natural action of the Kidneys is restored. 
The Liver is cleansed of all disease, and the 
Bowels move freely and healthfully. In this 
way the worst di are eradicated from 
thesystem, 
As it has been proved by thousands that 


KIDNEY-WORT 


igs the most effectual remedy for cleansing the 
system of all morbid secretions. It should be 
used in every household as @ 

SPRING MEDICINE. 
Always cures BILIOUSNESS, CONSTIPA- 
TION, PILES and all FEMALE Diseases. 

Is put up in Dry Vegetable Form, intin cans, 
one package of which makes 6quarts medicine. 

Also in Liquid Form, very Concentrated for 
the convenience of those who cannot readily pre- 
pare it. Jt acts with equal efficiency tn eitherform,. 
GET ITOF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, 61.00 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co.. Prop’s, 
(Will send the dry post-naid.) BURLINGTON, VT. 


“KIDNEY; WOPT 
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GREENFIELD, Mo., Aug. 7. 

Editors American Journal of Education: 

HE most successful Norma! Insti- 
tute ever held in this county has 


just closed. Prof. J. S. McGhee of 
the Southeast Normal was our con- 
ductor. We found him to be a noble 
worker, and feel that he has done us 
great and lasting good. If we could 
have such sound practical teachers in 
all our Normal Schools, the objec- 
tions to them would soon be laid 
aside. 
Profs. Hawkins and Cox, assistant 
teachers, did splendid work. The at- 
tendance was not so large as that of 
many other schools of the same kind; 
we however enrolled nearly 50 teach- | 
ers, all of whom expressed them- 
selves as highly pleased with the 
work done. 
Normal work in this county is in 
embryo, this being the second Insti- 
tute ever held here. Teachers in this 
part of the State are beginning to 
see that unless they prepare them- 
selves for their work, they must soon 
give place to those who will. 
We still have a few fossilized 
“school-keepers” who can see but lit- 
tle good resulting from Norma! Insti- 
tutes, Educational Journals, or pro- 
fessional works of any kind. We 
hope for the time to soon come when 
those who teach will be well prepar- 
ed for their work. Respectfully, 

W. T. Hamner, County Com. 

ap A 

Prof. S$. D. Ellis, County School 
Commissioner made a visit to Fulton 
a few days ago, where he met with| 
Prof. Carl Vincent, the Commissioner | 
of Callaway, and the Commissioners | 
from Boone and Monroe counties, for | 
consultation. One of the results of | 
the conference was a determination | 
to calla district convention and es-| 
tablish a district institute. The ac-| 
tion of these gentlemen is most com- 
mendable, and it is to be hoped it 
will be carried out. If the townships 
will now organize and hold regular 
monthly teacher’s meetings, and con- 
tribute all they can to the success of 
the county institute to be held quar- 
terly, and the District Institute shall 
shall be held annually. Such an or- 
ganization could be made of inesti- 
mable value to teachers. This will 
give all a chance to attend one or the 
other of these Institutes, or all of 
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DR. C. W. BENSON, or Baltimore, Md. 

We give above a correct likeness of this 
well known and successful physician and sur- | : 
geon, who has made a life long study of Ner- 
vous Diseases and the Diseases of the Skin, 
and he now stands in the highest rank, as au- 


thority on those special and distressing dis- 
eases. In the course of his practice he dis- 
covered what now are renowned in medical 
practice, viz: a combidation of Celery and 
Chamomile in the shape of Pills. They are 
used by the profession at large and constant- 
ly recommended by them. 

It is not a patent medicine. It is the result 
of his own experience in practice. They are 
a sure cure for the following special diseases 
and are worthy of a trial by all intelligent 
sufferers. They are prepared expressly to 
cure sick headache, nervous headache, dys- 
peptic headache, neuralgia, paralysis, sleep- 
lessness, dyspepsia and nervousness, and will 
cure any case. 

Sold by all drugggsts. Price, 50 cents a box. 
Depot, 106 North Rutaw St., Baltimore, Md. 
By mail, two boxes for $1, or six boxes for 
82 50, to any address. 


DR. C. W. BENSON’S 


SKIN CURE 


Is Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 
ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, 
SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES ard 
TENDER ITCHINCS on 411 parte of the 
ody. It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; 
emoves tan and freckles, and is the BEST toilet 
lressingin* THE WORLD. Elegantly put up, two 
bottlesin one package, consisting of both interna' 
and external treatment. 
All first class druggists haveit. Price$1. per package. 





KEMEDY 


NEW 


i) 





AND FAVORITE PRESCRIPTION 


eh. Save 








Allen’s Brain Food. 


A botanical extract, Permanently strengthens 
the brain, and positively cures nervousness, 
nervous debility, and all weakness of generative 
organs. Price. $1; 6 for $5, All druggists 
Pepot Allen’s Pharmacy, 315 First Avenue, New 
York, rs Y. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 

14-7 12t 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 


D one in the Best Style of the Artand at Reason- 
able Rates. Orders Solicited. Sena for esti- 
mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
contracting elsewhere. 


Cc. A. PIERROT, 


917 North Sixth Street, St. Louts. 
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them if convenient. The Institute 
system will thus cover the whole 
ground from the township to the 
State Institute 








Doane College, Nebrasa, has grad- 
uated five classes, and is in every 
way prosperous. It is the only col- 


5 to $20 p27, * home. Samples worth lege in the State except the State 


free. Addres Stinson & Co., 
Portland, Maine. 13-10 14-8 


University. 


~ ——_—> o—-_-- -- 





$7 A WEEE. $l2aday at homeeasily made. 
Costly outfit free. Address Truz & Co., 


Augusta, Maine. 


It is weak and vicious people who 
cast the blame on fate. 








10,000 Foo. 


NEWVV AND OLD. 
1 }Catalogues Free.<e5 

WANTED AGENTS: —I have special books 

for agents. State what catalogue you want when 


you write. i DAN LINAHAN 
3388 Washington Avenue, St. Louis Mo. 
13-10 





TTENTION, AGENTS! New Maps, 
Charts, Oil Paintings, Frames etc. 
311 N. Fourth Street, St pre 

- Fou ree . . 
14-7 12t : — 











Eclectic Qiucational Sericy 


New and Siandard Publicati: ns, 


Duffet’s 
Method 


(Hennequin’s) New French 


Eclectic Atias and Hand Book of 
the United Statis. P 


Ritter’s Geographical Studies 
Ritter’s Comparative Geography. 


Standard Supplementary Readers. 
Lclectic History of United States. 
McGuffey’s Revised Reading Charts, 
Eclectic Geographies, Census 1880, 
McGuffey’s Revised Readers and 
Speller. 
Ray’s Arithmetics and Algebras 
Harvey’s Revised Grammars. 
Eclectic System of Penmanship. 


Andrews’ Manual of the Constitn-. 
tion. 


Andrews’ Elementary Geology. 
Gow’s Morals and Manners. 
Peaslee’s Selections for Memorizing 
<F Price List and Catalogue on application. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
Publishers, Cincinnati and New York. 
4-7tf 
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Prof. Jennings, of Jefferson coun- 
ty, Mo., has already inaugurated a 
successful county Institute, and he 
proposes also to follow the plan of 
Prof. Evans, of Crawford county, 
Mo., and hold township Institutes, 
and have a series of evening lectures 
given at different places in the coun- 
ty. 

Prof. Jennings was ably assisted, 
not only by the leading teachers ani 
county officers in Jefferson county, 
but by several of the St. Louis 
teachers as well. The County I: 
stitute held at Hillsboro—the first 
one in five years, was a success in all 
respects. The court house was filled 
with a fine audience each evening, 
and stirring and excellent music was 
interspersed and a number of address 


es on educational topics delivered. 





Are You Going West? 


All persons contemplating visiting or re 
moval to Colorado, Wyoming, the Blac 
Hills, Utah, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Or 
gon, Washington or California, should co 
respond with Jas. F. Aglar, General Agent 
Union Pacific Railway, St. Louis, before pur 
chasing tickets via any other line. Inform 
tion of value relative to routes, rates, it 
Gucement to settlers, etc., together with cat 
fully prepared and reliable publications é& 
scriptive of the States and Territories nal 
ed, will be mailed free upon application. 

14-4¢ 


HOPE™:.DEAF 


Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Nataral Dram. 
Always in position, but invisible te others. 4!! 
Conversation and even whispers heard distinctly. W¢ 











Adtres SOKN GARMONE 2 OL 
8S. W. Corner Sth & Hace Sts, Cincinnath 
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CET THE. BEST! 


UR NEW SCHUOL INK WEL 


Is the Best Ink Well 


In the World, Because there is 


iST. NO EVAPORATION nad INK. 
2D. NO DUST. 

8D. NO FREEZING. 

4TH. NO LOCK AND KEY. 

5TH. NO CORROSION OR RUSTING. 
6TH. NOT IN THE WAY. 





Showing the Ink Well in Use. 


EXPLANATION. 

A, Cover; a, a, Pen Rack. B, Ring with shoulder, which contains the 
Glass. C, Glass. c. (Fig. 1) Slot in shoulder allowing the passage of a lip 
projecting from glass C. D. Pen Wiper. F. Bearing of cover in rear of 
pivot and head for attaching the Pen Wiper. G. Fastening for Pen Wiper. 


Styles and Prices. 


No. 1. Large Size. Having Non-Corrosive Composition Cover, and 
large removable Glass. Price per dozen, including necessary screws, $3. 
No. 2. Small Size. Non-Corrosive Cover and Ring, glass not remov- 


able, including necessary screws, $2.50 per dozen. 





Showing the kind of 
Pen Wiper to use. 


Showing a Section of Desk Top and 
Ink Well. 


The cover turns only one}way, and no noise ean be made with it. They 
are low on the desk, as you see, and not in the way of books or slates. 
If you cannot afford “‘The Patent Gothic Desks and Seats,” send for 
good ink wells, and put them in your old desks. 


i Adopted for exclusive use by Boards of Education in the cities of 


Philadephia, Detroit, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, St. Louis, &c. 
For circulars, of 


BEVERY THING 


NEEDED IN YOUR SCHOOL, ADDRESS WITH STAMP FOR REPLY 
And send directto J. BB. MERWIN, 


Take a Ride 


—OVER THE— 





—AND YOU— 


WILL DISCOVER 


Why it is termed the Popular 


Passenger Line 


Of America. 


x3-Summer Tourists’ favorite route to the 


West, Northwest, North and 
East. 


Low Rate Season Tickets 
—FuR SALE AT— 


GRAND UNION TICKET OFFICE. 
120 N. Fourth, cor. Pine, St. Louis. 


J. C. GAULT, 
Gen’! Manager. 





H. C. TOWNSEND, 
Gen’! Pass’r Agent. 








as West & Mastiawant. 
ITiS THE ONLY LINE 


Runping Pullman Sleeping cars between 
ST. LOUIS and PEORIA 
AN 


ND 
ST. LOUIS and ROCK ISLAND. 
It is the SHORT LINE between 


st. Louis, 
Cedar Rapids, 
Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. 


Parlor Cars with Reclining Chairs between St. 
Louis and Burlington, and Pullman Sleeping 
Cars from Burlington to Minneapolis WITH Ut 
CHANGE. 

The FAVORITE ROUTE between 
St. Louis, Ottumwa, Des Moines, 

Council Bluffs, Omaha and Lincoln. 
wg-Passengers by this Line have only one 
change of cars between St. Louis and J incoln, 
Nebraska Direct connections at Omaha with 
through trains on the Union Pacific Railroad for 
All Points in the Far West. 


‘xgThe most pleasant route for Dubuque, Ra- 
cine, Milwaukee, !.aCrosse, and 


ALL POINTS NORTH. 

Steel track and — equipment, combined 
with their Great Through Car Arrangement, 
makes this, above all others, the favorite route 
to the North, Northwest, and the Far West. 


Try it, and you will find traveling a luxury in- 
st dof a discomfort. 
w. Cc. G. LEMMON, 
A EOL Ticket Agent. 
112 NORTH OURTH STREE 112 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen’! Pass. Fa 
Chicago. 


Louisville & Nashville Railroad 


“Evansville Route.” 





(Formerly St. Louis & Southeastern) 


THE SHORT LINE 
And positively the best route from 


St. Lrouis 
—TO~— 


Nashville, Tenn., 


Where it connects for all points 


SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, 


Including Pensacola, 
Chattanooga, Decatur, 
Atlanta, Huntsville, 
Augusta, Montgomery, 
Macon, Mobile, 
Brunswick, New Orleans 
Savannah, Knoxville, 
Jacksonville, Fla, Bristol, 
Charleston, Lynchburg, 


Petersburg, Norfolk and Richmond, thus form- 
ing the 


CREAT TRUNK ROUTE 


Between these points and St. Louis. 





Travelers, remember this is the great Passen- 
ger and Mail Route. It affords you the advan 
tage of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches through 


to Nashville without change. 





No other line can 





offer this accommodation. 
This is the best route for 


Belleville, Shawneetown, 
And all points in Southern Illinois. 
It is the only line for 


EVANSVILLE 


And all points in Southern Indiana and North 
western Kentucky. 


For through tickets and full information call 
at Ticket Office, 106 North Fourth Streets, op- 
posite Planters’ House. B. F. BLUE, 

Gen. Ticket Agt. 

JAS. MONTGOMERY, Gen. Supt. 

W.F. CONNER, Ticket Agent. 

106 North Fourth Street, St. Louis. 





St. Lonis aud Cairo Short Line, 


VIA DU QUOIN. 
Shortest and Quickest Route to 


NEW ORLEANS, MEMPHIS, 
MOBILE, VICKSBURG, 


And all Southern Cities. 


The only Southern Line running trains 
from Union Depot, and the oNLY LINE 
running Pullman Sleepers through to New 
Orleans and Memphis without change. 


Ticket oftice, 104 N. Fourth Street, and 
Union Depot, St. Louis. 


KE. H. COFFIN, GEO. W. PARKER, 
Ticket Agent. General Manager. 


EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS, 


Address, with stamp for reply, 





J. B. MERWIN, 
Dealer in schoo! supplies of all kinds. 








704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


T. J. POTTER, General Manager, Chicago. 
14-2¢ * 


704 Chesnut street, St. Louis,Mo. 
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ODOLLARS:="FOR $1. 


4 bubli- bers ws 


Ky 
te CRaNDEST AN Y ‘MOST LIBERAL OFFER OF THE CENTURY. 


-ur-enabled ‘or a short time to make our subscribers 


We will give the ten books Cescribed below, including one year’s sub- 


scription to the AMERICAN JOURNAL 0 


¥ Epvucation for $2. 


any subscriber who will renew his subscription for another year, and send 


$1 extra, will receive this paper and t 


Thus by renewing for another y: ar you get) ook-t 
FIFTEEN oe gp 
PARTICULAR NOTICE. >: 
ther. core sul scribe atonee u 
we have ma e the grandestoiler of the century 
LIFE we ADVENTURES of ROBINSON CRUSOE. | 
This well-known book may be ranked as the mos 
popular standard juvenile book ever printe!. 
Our edition is complete, and contains the wonder- 
ful adventures of a cast-away upon a desert 
sland. Complete in one vol. Fully illustrated. 
by PILGRIMS PROGRESS 
mi this world to that which is tocome. This re- 
pan rkable book, as every one knows, was written 
under the similitude of a dream, by John 
sunyan, the most popular religious writer in the 
Engli~t ianguage; and perhaps more copies have 
been sold than any other book except the Bible. 
ur ed.tion is complete and unabridged, with ap- 
yap hens iHustrations. 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. 
Ths book tells of the supposed travels and surpris- 
ang adventures of Lemuel Gulliver into several 


Ye res 


@emote resions of the world, where he met witha 
race of people no larger than your hand. Also 
his wonderful exploits among giants. Complete 


in one voluine. Finely illustrated 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Il.ustrated with numerous wood engravings, de- 
scriptive of those many strange and singular 
stories which the legend says the Sultaness of 


Persia related to the Sultan n 
order to prolong her lif 
affections and delivered the 
but for her would have 
unjust resentivent, 


sAveD AT LAST FROM AMONG THE MORMONS. 


vht alter night, in 





Yvery man and woman in the laud sieuld read 
this story which is founded upon tacts, and gives 
an insight inte the low estate of woman under 


the Mormon rule. 


— —— CHEESE AND KISSES. 


Farjeon. A very popular Christmas story } 
in ti style of Dickens; abounds in excellent | 
wad novel features; is chictly remarkable for its 
admirable picture of country life, giving the 


history of a very hap p vy and eontented young 
couple Who thought no lot in life too lowly for the 
pure enjoyment of Bre he and Cheese and Kisses. 
Cowplete iu one voluiwe, with illustrations. 

The usual pre 
book form 
alluw us to 
above. 
ductiv 
that all tastes will be suited, 
po ypular books ever published. 
one cain but be delighted who obtains these noted 
of our readers will avail themselves of this offer, wh 

THE BOOKS will be 
one alone requiring thirty-nine p ctures to complete 

THE PAGES are abow 544 by 8 inches—the 

THE TY PE is Minion, casy on the eyes. 

THE FURST BOOK, Robinson Crusoe, was 


and bound in heavy paper, and fora short 
vive the entire ten books and one 
Phese books e¢ mprise a wide range and striki 


vou want thes TEN BUOKS FOR ONE DOLLAR, 


. and tous finally won his | 
many virgins, who | 
been sacrificed to his | 


‘ol these books bound in cloth is $1.00 to $3.00 each, yet they will be 
year’s subscription to our paper at the ver 
ps of the ost notes and popular authors, and ine jude boo 


and any one obtaining these ten books will possess a library of ten of the n 
We have not room to give an extended description of each book, but n 


he ten books mentioned below. 


at wor ld otnerwis -« 
sper ONE DOLLAR. & 

at any tint, 
and tell all your friends 


st you 


wehdraw this Doliar Offer 


ag PLOUGHMAN’ S PICTURES; 
Or, More of his Plain Talk for Plain People,by Re nv. 
Chas. H. Spurgeon. This book is exceeding 

| humorous and instructive, using the 

| form of words and very plain speech. 
evil, and especially the monster evil of drink, h: 
been the author’s earnest endeavor. The dur 
and homely wisdom of this book should carry it 
igito every household. Complete in one volaine— 
containing a great number oi pictures. 

NEW FARM AND FIRESIDE COOK BOOK. 
LEST COOK BOOK EVER PUBLISHED. Contains 
about 1,000 Recipes. It wae the book that every 
wite and housckeeper needs. It tells how to cook 
all kinds of bread, cakes and meats; it teils how 
to make all kinds of soup; it gives recipes for cook- 
ing fish, oysters, poultry and game; it tells how 
select the best poultry, fish, meats, etc.; it give 
the best methods of preparing sauces and salad 
and all kinds of vegeiabies tor the table; and tc! 
the housekeeper all she needs to know about bread, 
biscuits, rolls, puddings, pies, custards, creams, 
cookies, tea, cotiee, chocolate, home-made « 


other useinl things. 


AESOP’S FABLES. 
| The Fabies of Esopus, an 9 yt representative of the 
great social and intellectusd movement of the 
which he adorned. Born a siave, he force: 
way by his mother-wit into the courts of princes 





He knew that to be tolerated in courts he must | 


| speak to please, and he gave lessons both to pr il 
} and people by recitals of fables, which wer 


} popular in Athens during the most brilliant 
period of its literary history ; and he who had not 
ZEsop’s Fables at bis finger’s ends was looked 

upon as an illiterate dunce by Athenian 
tlemen. In one vol. Very profusely illustrated 


| NOBLE DEEDS OF MEN AND WOMEN. 

| A history and description 

| ing correct and beautiful models 

| awaken the impulse to imitate what we admire 

By the recorded actions of the gre at and goo iw 

regulate our own course, and cteer, star-guided, 
over life’s trackless ocean. 


published in nic 
hen, the put ; 
y low price n 
ing diversity of the most brilliant and pleasin 
ksof travels, adventures, fiction and hur 





t time, in order to introduce 







books at so low a price, and we expect that 


many 
ich is not likely to occur but once in a lile-time. 


the latest and most complete editions, and will contain many  Jlustrations, 


most couvenient size for reading and preservation 
THE PAPER is heavy and of a beautiful white color. 


ready about April ist. One of the others wil! follow 


every two weeks and be mailed to subscribers as soou as published, 


MONEY SHOULD BE SENT by Post Office Money Order or Registered Letter, addressed to 


zB. MERWIN, Man. Ed., 704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. | 





Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 


The most complete system extant, and at pri- | 
ces below any other series. 
N.B. Special terms made for introduction. 


PRICES. 
NE tanks sherdessdanna oo ctdenksiuesowen 5. 
PED o5005thies b bhiveoasboctonens sesbaekdns 100 
Common School ‘Edition peninakee sesctswseen $1 50 
Counting House Edition.................+00. 3.00 
DR Ghuachishapsusobessakabureeese 6 eeabeaue 200 


Asample copy of either book for examina- 
tion, will besent by mail on receipt of half price 
—or the five books for $3 50. 


The five books sent to teachers for examina- 
tion for $3 50, butonly in reply to requests ac- 
companied by the money. 


GILBERT BOOK CO , Publishes. 
9-9 209 N. Fourth Street. st. Louis, Me. 


IMPORTANT jf Sixden's of Music| 
New England Conservatory and College of Mu- 


sicissenttree. Apply to E. TOURJEE, Mu- 
sic Hall, Boston, Mass. 14-7'3t 


‘THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established 1828. Bells for all purposes. 
Warranted satisfactory and durable. 
_MENEELY a c 0.. West at Troy, New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churche 8) 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULLY 
WARRANTED. e sent Free. 


Cc atalogu 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, D. 
It 





| PENSIONS. 


Every wound or injury, even by accident, or 
| any disease entitles a soldier of the late war toa 
yension. All Pensions by the law of January 
879, begin BACK at date of discharge or death of 
| ke soldier Allentitled should apply at once 
| Thousands who sre now drawing pensions are 
entitled toanincrease. Soldiers and widows of 
i | the war of 1812 and Mexican war are entitled tc 

nsions. Thousands are yet entitled to bounty 
but do not know it. Fees in all cases $10. Pay 
| for every description of war claims collected. 
| Employ an attarney residing in Washing'on 
| who can give personal attention to your busi- 
ness. American and foreign patents obtained 
on short notice. Send two stamps for pension 
and bounty laws. Address W. T. Fitzgerald, 
U.S. Claim Agent, Lock Box 422, W Pa. 
D.C. 14-3 15-3 


BRYAN’S 





| Nervous Debility, Impotency, 
and Physical Prostration. 


snd for illustrated pamphlet, orgive statement 
ress Electric Appliance Co., 2 Bond St., N. Y 
14-4 16-4 


‘Help for Séiii Saar. 


tor Reporting in general 


In other words, | 


andies, 
antidote for poison, couking for the sick, and Many | 


’ or German. 


of noble deeds, present- | 
ot noble : ie to | 


A book of valuable suggestions and directions ‘h 
for taking and writing out short-hand notes. and | the other. 
No special mode of | 


Visitation. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


This academy was established in the West in 
1833. It ranks among the oldest and best puat- 
ronized Educational Institutions, and is con 
ducted by the Religious Sisters of the Order of 
the Visitation, founded in 1610 in Savoy by St. 
Francis, Count of Sales, and St. Jane Frances, 
| Baroness of Chantal Its location combines the 
advantages both of country and city, occupying 
an el§vated, healthy and beautitul site in the 
northwestern part of thecity, possessing shaded 
walks, agnple grounds, an extensive and com- 
modious range of buildings with well-vertilated 
and spacious rooms, Ip coveres areas and 
piazzas for apen air exe®ise in inclement wea- 
ther, and such other facilities for the promotion 
of the health and happiness of occupants, as 
| the gentle, maternal system of government 
| adopted by the Religious in charge has deemed 
expedient. 

The academy will enter on its Fiftieth annual 


session the first Monday in September. 
14-8 1t 





. ——- — 


st t. Joven’ Colle, Bufo, Y, 


| cu nder the direction of the Christian Brothers]. 





A thorough Classical, Scientific and Commer- 
cial Course, with board and washing, only $200 
;perannum. No extra charge for Latin, Greek, 
References: kt. Rev. Bishop Ry- 
; anand Hon. James M. Smith. For prospectus 


. | and other particulars, address 


14-8 2t BRO. FRANK, President. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPL 


AT OXFORD. 





text Session opens Sept. 29, 1881. 





Tuition still FREE to all students from any 
| State, except $50 to Law Students. 
Expenses per session of 9 months: 


Nine months’ board at $12................ $108 00 
nS washing, $I 50.............. 13 50 
NN i tctttes crcbetadeleas es sas ike wba 10 00 
RIO TI a cca tinssicadisurdesskead 3 00 
| Matriculation and Incidental Fee........ 2 50 
} 
} 
Total expenses per session.......... ..8137 00 


Many students board on the mess system for 
about six dollars per month. 

The University is in all respects prosperous. ° 

The Board meet at Oxtord on the 2d Monday 
in September to elect three additional Protes- 
, | 8ors—one of Modern Languages, one of Natu- 
| ral History an one of Metaphysics. 

Apply for catalogues and information to Gen. 

A. P. Stewart, Chancellor, 
H. M. SULLIVAN, 
Secretary Beard of Trustees. 


' 
; 





|<= CHICACO SCALE CO., 
i") 151 S. Jefferson St. Chicago, I mi. 
wee. 2-Ton Wagon Scales, $40; 4- on; 
$60. The Little Detective, $3. wee 
| for Price List. 14-5 10 


‘Electric Belt and Suspensories, in i to School Discipline. 


| Miss Mary Ler, Newport, Ark., 


Se 
Of disease, and prompt reply will yg Ad-| writes us under date of June 15, 81, 


|as follows: “I received the nhaot 
| aids three months since, and am much 
oo with them. My pupils are 

lelighted ; each one trying to excel 
I have never seen any- 





stenography being indicated, its teachings can | | thing stimulate pupils so much. I 


be applied by all short-hand writers. 


| Sent for 50 cents. 
| BURNZ & CO., Publishers. 
| eT & % Clinton Mice, New York. 


would not on any account do without 
| them,” 


| 
i 
| 
| 


Young Ladies’ Academy of the Good Printing at Reasonable Rats 


SLAWSON « co., 

‘BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 

S. W. COR. MAIN & OLIVE sts, 
ST. LOUIS. 





Estimates of cost of 
any kind of Printing or 
Binding furnished with 

leasure. All work in- 

rusted to us will be 
promptly and neatly 

one, at lowest rates, 
and shipped to any part 
of the country. 








Send for testimonials and mode ,of treat- 
ment. Address Drs. eT Kitz- 
5-3 


Ho Speedily and Permanently Cured 
milley Pigua, Ohio. 


Interesting Announcement. 





To all who have not the means of availing 
themselves of the advantages offered by ou 
higher schools, and to teachers who desire to 
improve themselves, the following must prove 
of much interest: By means of a system of in- 
struction by mail, develcped by the undersign- 
@| ed, the best of these advantages can be brought 


to your very homes. For particulars, address 


‘ W. H. MILLER, Box 147, 
13-6 14-5 Bunker Hill, Illinois. 


SS DUIS SCHOOL of ORATORY 


‘ 


I. N. BEERS, Principal. 
Elocution a Specialty! 


Pror. Beers is one of the most successful 
teachers of Elocution in the United States, having 
had 25 years experience, during which time he 
has had under his training many of the most 
prominent educators, ministers, lawyers, and 
public men in this country. 

xr Write for special 16- “page circular, giving a 
large liat of references and other information 


210 & 212N. Third amen, St. Louis. 
14-5¢ 


UNIvERsiry, OF Oe a ide- 
coln, Edmund B. Fairfield, 

D., Chancellor. Tuition free to ‘ail: a2 — 
for incidental expenses. All expenses moder- 
ate. Fourteen Professors and Teachers. Class- 
ical, Scientific, Literary, Agricultural, and Pre- 





paratory Courses. Open to both sexes. Ex- 
tensive cabinet and apparatus. Send for cata- 
logue. 11-8 12-7 


A Baryait! Aiud Magic Lantern! 


It has 80 slides, mostly astronomical, and is 
for sale at our office. Theslides alone are worth 
$100, at catalogue prices. The whole will be 
sold very cheap. 

We have also for sale cheap, 

A Solar Microscope, 
English make, with set of mounted objects. 
Large magnifying power. Address with stamp 
for reply, J.B. MERWIN, 
14-8 It 704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis 


‘Catarr fix 


Rev. T, P. Childs, Troy, Ohio has the only 
known means of Permanent Cure for this 
loathsome disease. A full Statement of his 
method sent free. Curz yourself at HomE 
No charge for consultation by mail. Address 


REV.T.P CHILDS TROY. OHIO 


146 15-5 

















$66 a week in your own town. Terms and 
$5 outfit free. Address H. HALLETT & Co. 
Vertiand. Maine Maine Rs sm M9 


NOTES & SOTES & CARDS 
Elegant Styles at 
shortest notice for 
least money. Sta- 


pees one fine 





ees TT 














. 


